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The Week. 


On Wednesday Mr. Trumbull’s bill regulating the qualifications o 
jurors came up in the Senate. There has been some talk about the 
bill as directed specially against Jefferson Davis, but it wears an inno- 
cent appearance, and, as Mr. Reverdy Johnson and Mr. Trumbull 
pointed out, the law, as now existing in many States, allows judges, in 
the exercise of their discretion, to do all that the new bill permits. It 
is provided that a man is not to be held necessarily incompetent for 
service as a grand juror, nor for service as a juror in trials of offences 
against the United States, by reason of his having formed and expressed 
in regard to the matter in issue opinions founded on public rumor, 
newspaper reports, and so on, provided he can make oath that he can 
and will do his duty impartially. But the court may in its discretion 
put aside any such juror. Mr. Bayard and Mr. Garret Davis opposed 
the bill as a dangerous innovation, but it passed by a vote of 37 yeas 
to 8 nays. Mr. Sumner introduced a joint resolution, identical with 
others introduced at various times, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment to the effect that no President, and no Vice-President who has 
acted as President, shal! afterwards be eligible to either office. It went 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. In the House, on the same day, 
Mr. Robinson, of New York, came forward with a resolution—privi- 
leged, as he said—to rescind the resolution impeaching Andrew John- 
son, and to recall the honorable managers. The Speaker avoided the 
peril, however. He ruled that the resolution was not privileged, as 
the House had already, on the 3ist of March, ordered the previous 
question on a motion to print Mr. Butler's opening address to the 
Senate. On Thursday and Friday neither Senate nor House did any- 
thing but go on with the trial of the President, except that the House 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs a proposal to ask the Pres- 
ident to send a special mission to the contending South American 
powers to urge peace. On Saturday Judge Woodward, in the House, 
introduced a bill to test the constitutionality of questionable acts of 
Congress. It provides that when Congress has passed a bill over tlie 
President’s veto, the veto having been given because of the alleged 
unconstitutionality of the bill, it shall be lawful for the President to 
- cause the Attorney-General to draw up and file on record in the United 
States Supreme Court a feigned issue with such pleadings as 


necessary to raise the questions of unconstitutionality suggested by the 
veto message, and no other questions whatever, Further, the bill 
provides that the Speaker of the House shall be served with a certi- 
fied copy of the feigned issue and pleadings and shall appear by coun- 
sel or in person to defend the constitutionality of the enactment. On 
Monday, in the House, Mr. Washburne said that as there was a prospect 
of a speedy resumption of legislative business, he should on Thursday 
(to-day) move a call of the House. On the same day, it being proposed 
to vote on the matter of printing 40,000 copies of Mr. Butler's speech, 
it was found that there was not a quorum present. 





Judge Curtis’s speech before the Senate in defence of Mr, Johnson 
is pleasant and yet unpleasant reading. It is pleasant, because no 
matter to which side one’s sympathies may incline, everybody, except 
our friends the enthusiasts, feels the immense importance, from a moral 
point of view, of having the trial conducted in a manner worthy of the 
nation. No cause so great has ever been tried before a legal tribunal. 
The only approach to it was that of Charles IL, but he was not tried 
before a legal tribunal or in accordance with forms previously pre- 
scribed by law. It is unpleasant, because there can be no question 
that the people have not thus far been worthily represented before the 
Senate. We have nothing to say against the ability of the Managers, 
but we have much to say against the use they have made of their dis- 
cretion in committing the greater part of the conduct of their cause 
to that one of their members who cares least for courtesy, for decorum, 
and for the dignity and fairness of the trial. The contrast in demeanor 
between those who represent the President and those who represent 
the House has been already sufficiently marked, and it is a contrast on 
which few people will look with anything but mortification after the 
trial is over. If there was to be a lack of decency on either side, cer- 
tainly it ought to have appeared on the side of the defendant, the more 
particularly as the case against him is largely made up of a charge of 
bad language and rowdy behavior. 





Judge Curtis's opening speech for the defence, and the arguments 
of the Managers and the respondent's counsel on the admissibility of 
General Sherman’s testimony, have been the principal incidents of this 
week of the President’s trial. There was, besides, the examination of 
Adjutant-General Thomas, which attracted a good deal of popular at- 
tention, but which, after all, was not of vital importance. It showed 
plainly the mental incompetency of the gentleman whose services Mr. 
Johnson thought would be of peculiar advantage to the public ser- 
vice; and it gave Mr. Butler an opportunity to display fully the arts 








that make him feared in criminal courts, and not greatly respected or 


| admired elsewhere. As to the evidence of General Sherman, the case 


is this: The President’s counsel intended to prove by him thet at the 
ime when he was asked to take the War Office, he was told by Mr. 
Johnson that Mr. Stanton was to be removed in order that the valid- 
ity of the Tenure-of-Office Act might be tested before the Supreme 
Court. The first question put-to the general, when he appeared on the 
stand, was the signal for battle between the two sides. The Senate 
decided, reversing the Chief-Justice’s decision, that the answer could 
not be admitted. The President's counsel—the evidence they so much 
desired having been thus shut out—endeavored to get it before the 
Senate indirectly. In this attempt they were very persistent, and the 
Managers in opposing it were equally persistent. Witnessing the anxi- 
ety of the Managers to keep out the testimony, one would have sup- 
posed the Senate an ordinary “intelligent jury.” The strategy of the 
counsel was frustrated finally by an overwhelming vote, and on Satur- 
day night the Managers had been successful, as no doubt on strictly 


ee grounds they ought to have been. On Monday, however, the 
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Senate, by a close vote, resolved that the testimony should be admit- 
ted. Of this decision we are glad. As we have stated elsewhere, the 
Senate was not legally bound to admit as evidence of the intent of a 
violator of law words that he used months before he committed the 
violation. But, as Mr. Butler insisted in his opening for the prosecu- 
tion, the Senate in this business of impeachment is a law unto itself, 
and nothing can be clearer than that it is wise to admit whatever evi- 
dence tends at all to throw light on the case. Even in ordinary crim- 
inal cases it is already the practice in some of the States to allow the 
' prisoner to lay before the jury, as an aid to right judgment, his own 
statement of the facts. And the people will surely not be satisfied if 
Mr. Johnson is either convicted or acquitted on technicalities drawn 
from the practice of the least enlightened criminal courts. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we suppose, no sensible man now believes that what Mr. 
Johnson chose to tell General Sherman when he wanted to use him is 
of the least value as throwing light on his real intent. The Senate 
seems to have been actuated by some such considerations as we have 
mentioned. And, in judging of the course of the Senate throughout 
the diseussion of this question, it must be remembered that senators 
are accustomed to take time for their deliberations; that they may 
let, and habitually do let, weeks pass before definitively settling doubt- 
ful points; and that now, in this trial, very nice and doubtful points 
are submitted to them for almost immediate settlement. It is no won- 
der, then, if there is apparent vacillation in its action. But we believe, 
and the history of the trial thus far is our ground of belief, that the 
court is honestly trying to do its duty impartially, and that no Ameri- 
can need be ashamed of its record. 





The election in South Carolina is at an end to-day, and it is proba- 
ble that the new constitution is ratified and the Republican candidates 
for State officers elected. It is worth recording that one of them, Mr. 
T. L. Cardozo, candidate for the Secretaryship of State, is a colored 
man, a native of Charleston. He is a man of ability, and, if we are 
not mistaken, has had the advantage of receiving a university educa- 
tion in Glasgow. For some years he has been at the head of the larg- 
est of the Charleston free schools, and has managed it to the satisfac- 
tion of his assistants, of whom some were young women who in the 
North would be—in fact were—considered accomplished teachers, It is 
worth recording also that the Democrats of South Carolina have reach- 
ed this point : 

Resolwed, That under the action of the State of South Carolina, hereto- 
fore taken, we recognize the ed population of the State as an integral 
element of the body politic ; and as such, in person and property, entitled to 


a full and equal protection under the State constitution and laws; and 
that, as citizens of South Carolina, we declare our willingness, when we have 


the power, to grant them, under proper fications as to property and in- 
telligence, the right of suffrage. 


The World will have to read these ideologues out of the party. 
From North Carolina news comes that the campaign is most active ; 
speeches by the hundred being delivered each day, and the result being 
doubtful. Arkansas ratifies the new constitution by a majority, offi- 
cially reported, of 1,679. 





The Tribune has received from a special correspondent in Georgia, 
and prints in fac-simile, one of the documents with which the “Ku 
Klux Klan” are intimidating their political opponents. It is de- 
scribed as a handbill printed on pink paper and adorned with symbols 
such as a backward schoolboy of twelve years old might invent after he 
had just gone through the “ Pirate’s Own Book.” There are cannon 
printed on it, coffin with a white cross, a skull and cross-bones which 
bear a striking resemblance to those of Solonois the Black Avenger, a 
dagger, a chain, a coiled snake, a sword, a heart, two crescent moons, 
a black flag with “K>K. K.” upon it, a hound, a bugle-horn, and such 
inscriptions as these: “ Klansmen—The deed without a name is done ;” 
“ Many thanks, O Ghenghis Khan, thou whose Crown is” [device of 
skull and cross-bones}; “ Attend the Cabala, and the curse of Nemesis 
upon him who speeds not the foot at its mystic summons.” It is never 
agreeable to any one, we dare say—never to ahy American citizen at 
any rate—to have his throat cut by people on the mere ground that 
he voted the wrong ticket ; but to be put to death by persons of the 
mental calibre of the inventors of these placards—to furnish in one’s 








own person the tragic conclusion to so trivial a farce as the 
“Klan” performances would be if cowardly murder were not the end 
of them—this must be peculiarly trying to a victim whose taste is not 
wholly unformed. We do not know which is really the more unfavor- 
able and depressing sign as regards the condition of the South—the 
formation of a secret society for the purpose of killing or intimidat- 
ing political opponents, or the fitting it out when formed with these 
marvellous paraphernalia. However that may be, we sincerely 
hope that, pending the establishment of common schools throughout 
the Southern country, the military commanders will catch and hang 
all the “ Klansmen” who are old enough. General Meade’s order has 
reached us, and seems tolerably well adapted to the end he had in 
view in its preparation. The assassination of Mr. G. W. Ashburn and 
the plentiful indications that other similar murders are intended by a 
secret gang of ruffians, were the reasons for its promulgation. It directs 
military commanders who think it desirable, to organize a force of 
law-abiding citizens, whose services shall be paid for by a tax levied 
on the district put under surveillance; it forbids the publication of 
articles in newspapers tending to produce riot and bloodshed, and 
enjoins the political speakers to refrain from incendiary language. 
We are bound to say that we believe General Meade will have the good 
wishes of a large majority of Georgians in his endeavor to stop the 
violence of the Klan; and we are bound to say that we do not believe 
their good wishes will be of much service to him. The really respect- 
able public opinion of the South was never yet able to restrain the 
lawlessness of the worst part of Southern society. 





We do not know if there are any politico-personal intrigues behind 
the recent singular action taken by the Pennsylvania Republicans. If 
there were no special reasons to set them upon doing it, we should 
imagine that members of the Legislature and other presumably sensible 
men would have hardly done so unbecoming a thing as Governor Geary 
and other prominent Pennsylvanians have been doing. They asked 
that Senator Cameron, when Mr. Johnson should be found guilty and 
Senator Wade should become President Wade, and changes began to 
be made in the Cabinet, should urge on the President the claims of 
Mr. Stanton for the post from which, it is taken for granted, Mr. 
McCulloch will be at once removed. Mr. Stanton has published a 
letter, which we dare say expresses his real mind, to the effect that, 
having heard of the proposal, he hastens to request earnestly that Mr. 
Cameron will not make the desired recommendation. Enough of his 
life, he says, has been devoted to public duties, and he intends ceasing 
to hold office as soon as his successor is appointed and confirmed. 





Sergeant Bates reached Washington on Tuesday with the flag 
which he has publicly borne and waved ever since he left Vicksburg. 
By this journey he has proved to a demonstration the loyalty of the 
South and the security of men who reside there making no conceal- 
ment of their loyalty. It disposes of the mythical stories of a “Ku 
Klux Klan,” and henceforth the New Orleans riot comes out of his- 
tory and Mr. G. W. Ashburn does not go into it. It makes General 
Meade’s order a hoax that he ought to be ashamed of. Inasmuch as 
the sergeant was permitted to wave his flag from the capitol at Rich- 
mond, but was turned away from the Capitol at Washington, it is clear 
that the fiery love of the Union which animates Virginian souls far 
exceeds that in District of Columbian souls. We should like to hear 
Mr. Mungen or Mr. Eldridge—or Mr. E. O. Perrine will do—extending 
this sort of reasoning to the impeachment trial. Mr. Johnson, it is well 
known, went through the North displaying his “ policy ” without being 
assassinated, or even so much as brought before a police court. It fol- 
lows that Congress is not fit to act in the name of the people, and that 
the President has uniformly kept himself within constitutional limits. 





Wendell Phillips has, in the last Anti-Slavery Standard, entered into 
detailed proof of General Grant’s “ drunkenness in the streets.” It con- 
sists of a speech of William E. Dodge, the President of the National 
Temperance Society, in which that gentleman, after having visited 
Washington, “ assures the temperance men they need have no fears,” 
The thoughtful teetotaller, Mr. Phillips thinks, will consider this con- 
clusive; but if he does, all we can say of “the thoughtful teetotaller” 
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is, what Bumble said of the law—“ that he is an ass.” But Mr. Phillips | which has reached Sir Roderick Murchison via Zanzibar; and it is a 
furnishes cumulative testimony, in the shape of a letter from Senator fact of much more interest than the continued progress of the British 
Wilson, in which he says that he ‘“ had seen General Grant in hiscamp, | forces in Abyssinia towards Magdala and King Theodorus, as reported 
in his office, at his own house, and at dinner-parties where liquors were | in two despatches, The existence of considerable uneasiness among 
freely used by others, but had never seen him drink even a glass of | the rural population of France, owing to the terrors of the new army 
wine, nor had he ever seen him when he had the slightest reason to | law, would appear to be substantiated by the telegrams from Paris. 
believe that he was in any degree under the influence of drink.” Mr. | The Liherté alleges that the U.S. Legation in that city is overrun with 
Wilson’s failure to say that he has never heard from trustworthy iteninn' applications from Frenchmen for American naturalization papers, with 
of ‘the public drunken exposure of his candidate,” combined with Mr, | the not very enlightened view of escaping in this way from military 
Phillips’s knowledge of Mr. Wilson's character, is to him (Mr. Phillips) service. However this may be, it will be safer to anticipate from the 
sufficient; or, to use his own words, “to me no further evidence is popular discontent an increased emigration to this country, rather than 
necessary "—an admission which leads us to fear that Mr. Phillips is| an explosion in France, At least, if we were members of the society— 
himself a “ thoughtful teetotaller,” and shares in the mental peculiari- which we believe is still alive—for promoting European emigration to 
ties of that species of citizen. The part which poor General Grant | Louisiana, we should think the present the most favorable opportunity 
plays in this discussion would be rather annoying to him if it were not | for getting the ear of the French people. We only fear that it might 
so very amusing. He is held up to the country in the newspapers as be embarrassing to explain to them why, in fleeing the conscription at 
“a street drunkard,” because William E. Dodge says he is satisfied with | home, they must not only come under military rule at the South, but 
him, and because Wendell Phillips, having the worst possible opinion |must depend upon it for security and for most of the other blessings 
of Henry Wilson, thinks he is guilty of evasion when he says he never | of good government. 
saw General Grant drunk. Those who remember Mr. Phillips's | , : 
criticisms of Abraham hincoln and his ardent eulogies of Andrew | The acknowledged evils of the resident system ot the English uni- 
Johnson, will sympathize with the philosophic sadness with which he | versities, owing largely to the increased cost of living, led last year to 
‘2 a proposal of reform from Mr. Ewarts, which was granted a select com 


remarks that he “ considers the success of Mr, Wilson one of the most | seen ink lin °C , Sel tal Z 
P ay” : . mittee Db 1e suse Oo ymmons, and rest 3 » ciIpe ¢ Pour 
alarming results of democratic institutions.” | y — — » and resulted in the taking of a good 


| deal of testimony that decidedly strengthened the claims of the chief 


: py .4... | innovation. This was to allow students to reside in the city without 
The Anti-Slavery Standard, through whose columns Mr. Phillips) |. . nae _eehgge es 
| being connected with any college or hall. The principal objections 


enlightens = the thang bites beshotatios” 69 0 td mabjecte, is tension | which it encountered were, that it would remove the outsiders from 
nal which has many good features, but whose claims to pebticenpport | parietal discipline, and also interfere with their religious training, while 
haste Hews qpeneernes een ae Oe ee aan “ eoneey oon they would be asked to humiliate themselves by subscribing to a state 
henmewer, eanitar: Jcapearciaaiiie orwemeie oangureas Les mena te “ar ment setting forth their poverty. Nevertheless, the dahetes in the 
— owls en, ees marae ae eee baapersaniy ar = House clearly foreshadowed the change contemplated, and the univer- 
Goh is aheve wee Bad oo mag aon 00 aity eamatied. We | sities have wisely gone out to meet it instead of stubbornly resisting 
reenpeae Ses: 0 Papen Omir eine eee ree may Gene, ni or delaying by inaction. The proposal has actually been adopted by 
not entirely removed, vey much weakened by a letter signed “J. T.S., the Congregation of the University of Oxford, and, though this does not 
in the number of April, which called attention to the number of mye | put the poi beyond hazard, it bs probably the hesiniihen of tha enti. 
Soe cnypearsonen a Dave Bean erperten So, te _ptegaadbns At Cambridge the Syndicates appointed last November to consider the 
New Fark qomng the last four months—two hundred and thirty-nine matter have recently reported in its favor, and their report has been 
- all—and asking, z Whe shall ey sfirn that the chattel system of discussed by the Senate, without conclusion. Greater opposition was 
slavery is wholly extinct among us?” if these statements are true. It developed than was to have been expected, inasmuch as, if we remem 


a: . 

then say Pt ? * ber the tenor of the debates last year, the most stress was laid upon 
“ Now, after making all due allowance for a possible exaggeration in| ¢,¢,, : : . 

, . : wos oe | Oxford as needing extension. btedly, whe » gate 2 , 
this statement, there is no doubt that in a crowded city like New York,and| ee U ndou rtedly, when the gates are down, 
even in the good old Puritanic city of Boston, there is a sytem of kidnap-|* class of students with more brains than money will come in to com- 
ping, 98 it were, certain laborers, whether young or old, and a catering to | pete with the sons of fortune and position; and that this should hap- 
brothels and other haunts of servitude, which substantiates our charge that 
slavery, or at least the essential virus of it, is not dead yet, and fully justi- aig : ‘ : 
fies our claim that the Standard should be vigorously sustained 28 the | latter is irrevocable—to be the fittest and most desirable consummation 
uncompromising advocate of human rights, and for all classes, whether possible. It would not be strange if the temptation to student: in this 


black or white.” country to complete their education in England, which has always 
/existed to some extent, should, with the increase that must be thus 
given it, make an appreciable addition to the undergraduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 











| pen simultaneously with the extension of the suffrage seems—since the 





Mr. Bancroft’s completion of a treaty with the North German Confed- 
eration, releasing German subjects from their allegiance after five years’ 
residence with intent, shown in the prescribed mode, to become citi- | 
pos eee eae, a na va _ The constitutional inability of Englishmen to believe in the feasi- 

no . a , . | bility of the French ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez has just 
the British branch of it, which is also important, but which has been been rebuked by the Duke of St. Albans, who, in a letter to the Times, 
made pressing solely through the Fenian operations. Great Britain |... of his visit to the works, that he came a sceptic and left a true 
does not conscript returned exiles, but her courts do claim the right, believer in the early completion of the canal. It is tolerably well 
under the old doctrine of allegiance, to take cognizance of acts com- | known that there is a small fresh-water canal, on which two barges 
peace ta — Sean Yannis messed | may pass each other, that already serves for communication between 
no. essen. 0 anticipate aay difficulty in settling this aauties Pity | the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; but it is less notorious that the 
seiuseadinee bed denies dealen to. have if mitted. The difficulty maritime canal is half completed and filled, and that at Portsaid, its 
now is thet fow Americans feel that it possesses mach unatinel PoP eg porthers ae is a city of ten thousand inhabitants, where, eight 
tance, and the Irish, we suspect, would, on the whole, if the truth Iueron without a hut om it” Andeoot only a town, but pert fall 
: oa » : : 5 ’ . ’ 
pi gti > 0S ant eden somes bares yar shipping, with a breakwater built of stone, made by a most ingenious 
hardly be got together 5*) . | Process from the sand of the desert. It is curious to think of the 
, | Pacific Railroad as a rival of this canal, of course only for the eastern 
; coast of Asia, China, and Japan. The distance to these countries, 
— Cable news of the week has been unimportant. Dr. Living- | across the United States, will in fact be, when the road is completed, 
stone’s safety is confirmed beyond question by an autograph letter | several days shorter from London than by the Red Sea. 
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THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 


Tus most remarkable feature connected with the impeachment 
trial—a feature which completely overshadows all others—is the fact 
that it can take place at all. If republican institutions have proved 
their strength to carry on a civil war of unexampled magnitude, they are 
no less proving their ability to withstand a political strain to which no 
other government has ever been subjected. Kings have been deposed, 
and have been submitted to a judicial trial for their crimes against the 
people, but only after they have been deprived of all power by success- 
ful revolutions. Here is the spectacle of a President, commander-in- 
chief of the armies and navies, possessing the sole executive power of 
the nation, supported in his opinions and acts by the assent of a con- 
siderable majority of all those persons who, five years ago, were deemed 
to be citizens, under trial for alleged offences against the Constitution 
and the laws; all the machinery of government moves on as usual ; 
no one suggests resistance ; the accused obeys all process of the court, 
yields to its authority without a murmur, attempts no measures of 
violence, submits a defence entirely upon the merits. We repeat, this 
lis the remarkable fact; and it is one which may make every thoughtful 
citizen both proud of his country and hopeful of the permanence of 
its institutions, It shows that the Government is still based upon a 
universal respect for the laws. The American people are not slow to 
discuss all questions of policy and of power with a zeal which some- 
times appears dangerous; but when the Constitution is plain and ex- 
press, when the measure is one provided for beyond all doubt by the 
organic law, the assent to its legality is universal. No thoughtful 
American, whatever be his party affiliations, can look upon the im- 
peachment trial as an event inferior in moral grandeur to the war 
waged to suppress the rebellion, 

The trial itself has presented some questions of constitutional law 
hitherto untouched or unsettled, and the decisions thereupon will 
doubtless become precedents for all future action. One of these points 
involves the position of the Chief-Justice as presiding officer of the 
Senate. We confess ourselves unable to appreciate the importance 
which has been attached to the official character of the Chief-Justice. 
It seems to have been taken by many, both in the Senate and without, 
as symbolizing some theory which would enlarge or diminish the 
jurisdiction of that body, It has been suggested that the Chief-Justice 
is the sole judge of the law and the Senate are the sole triers of the 
fact. But such a suggestion has been made by no one connected with 
the trial, and its absurdity is apparent. Two questions have arisen, 
entirely distinct from each other and depending for their solution 
upon entirely different considerations, The first is the right of the 
Chief-Justice to rule in the first instance upon incidental points which 
arise in the trial, subject to the revision of the Senate. This claim is 
based not upon any authority residing in him as presiding officer, but 
simply upon a construction given to the rules of procedure which the 
Senate adopted. That body assented to the construction, and to 
remove all doubt made the rule more explicit. The second question 
is more important, and involves the official character of the Chief- 
Justice. Has he the right to an absolute and peremptory vote under 
any circumstances? The claim is simple, and the argument in its stp- 
port seems to us conclusive, Generally, the Vice-President presides. 
The Constitution clothes him with authority to give the casting vote 
in all cases of a tie. When the President is tried, the Chief-Justice 
shall preside. It would appear from this language taken alone that 
the Chief-Justice was substituted in place of the Vice-President, with 
all his powers, no more and no less, This conclusion is strengthened 
by the motive which probably led to the provision in question. As 
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| that Mr. Chase has claimed anything more than the right to vote in 
lease of a tie, and his casting vote can only be used in deciding inter- 
locutory questions; in the final result he can have no voice, for the 
majority must be two-thirds in order to convict. 

It is evident to any one who has carefully examined the proceedings 
from day to day that the Senate has uniformly acted with great im- 
partiality, and that its rulings in respect to the admission of evidence 
are, with one or two exceptions, absolutely unobjectionable. The only 
occasions when there has been any real contest between the Managers 
and the President’s counsel were the offers to prove declarations made 
by General Thomas, to prove the appointment of Mr. Cooper as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, and to prove on his behalf declarations 
made by the President. The first decision, admitting General Thomas’s 
statements made after his appointment, seems to have been in entire 
accordance with settled principles of the law of evidence, It is true 
that generally the declarations made by one person cannot be received 
against another. To this rule there are exceptions; and none is more 
familiar than in the case of an alleged conspiracy. If the prosecution 
has laid the foundation by giving some proof of the conspiracy, they 
may follow it up by introducing the admissions of the assumed con- 
spirators against each other. It cannot be said that the prior proof of 
the conspiracy must be absolutely conclusive; it can, in the nature of 
things, be only matter for a jury to weigh. Had such proof been 
offered? We think it had. The removal of Mr. Stanton, the appoint- 
ment of General Thomas, and the particular directions of the President 
to the latter, may make out but a weak case of conspiracy, but they 
certainly make out a case sufficient to be submitted to a jury. The 
decision admitting General Thomas’s statements prior to the removal 
of Stanton and his own appointment was, in our opinion, wrong, and 
wrong for the same reason that the former ruling was right. No evi- 
dence of any conspiracy existing at that time between the President 
and Thomas had been given. We were.glad to see that most of the 
able lawyers on the Republican side of the Senate voted to reject this 
evidence. To be sure, the declarations proved were perfectly imma- 
terial, and cannot be used to prejudice the case of the respondent. 

The proposal to prove the appointment of Mr. Cooper as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury was very properly overruled. The fact itself 
seems simple enough, but Mr, Butler announced that the Managers in- 
tended to raise such an enormous superstructure of hypothesis upon it 
that they would be, in fact, adding another distinctive charge to the 
articles of impeachment. The Senate, in deciding that they would 
not try the respondent upon any new allegation, decided in strict ac- 
cordance with law, as well as with common sense and common justice. 

The questions raised by the counsel for the respondent, in their 
offers to prove the President’s declarations, in order to show his intent, 
are much more grave, and go to the bottom of one entire branch 
of the defence. The criminal law, as administered by ordinary tribu- 
nals against ordinary offenders, invariably demands the presence of a 
wrongful intent as the very essential element of every crime. Although 
the Managers have denied the necessity of proving such an intent 
against the President, yet their actions contradict their avowals, and 
there can be no question that this feature of guilt must be established, 
and may be disproved. As intent is a mental condition rather than a 
physical fact, the evidence for or against its existence must be circum- 
stantial, and on the actual trials the aid of presumptions is always 
invoked. Thus, the President having removed Mr. Stanton, the pre- 
sumption is conclusive that he intended to do so. If the removal was 
in violation of the Constitution or of a statute, the presumption would 
also arise that he intended the violation. This latter design is the 
actual criminal intent which makes his act a high misdemeanor; but 
the presumption is not, like the former, conclusive ; it may be over- 
come, and may be strengthened by ancillary evidence. The President 
claims that he is not guilty of a criminal design, because the validity 





of the Tenure-of-Office statute is, at least, fairly open to doubt, 
because the only method by which it can be questioned is for him 
formally to violate it, in order that the judicial machinery may 
be set in motion, and because he did, in fact, violate it for that 


the Vice-President succeeds upon the removal of the President, it was | purpose, and for no other. The first two of these propositions are 
considered improper that he should form any part of the court, and 
We do not understand 


the Chief-Justice was substituted in his stead. 





matters of law, and are to be established by argument and not by 
testimony. The third is a matter of fact, and he proposes to prove it 
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by showing what he bas said to different individuals on the subject. 
The Senate permitted him to introduce the statements made to 
General Thomas, but shut out those made to General Sherman. Is 
there any inconsistency here? Every tyro in the law knows that as 
a general rule a party cannot prove what he has himself said in order 
to explain the nature of an act. To this rule there is the exception 
that, if the act and the saying were simultaneous, or were so closely 
connected as to form parts of the same transaction, they shall not be 
separated ; the act shall not be shown and the language shut out; both 
shall be admitted to explain each other. Under this exception the 
Senate permitted General Thomas to detail the conversations between 
the President and himself. Bat when the counsel for the respondent 
passed to conversations which took place two months before the act 
charged in the articles of impeachment, we think the exception does 
not apply, but that the general rule comes in play. It could hardly 
be contended that similar evidence would be received on behalf of the 
prisoner in a trial for murder or any other crime. But we think the 
Senate ought to have admitted the proposed declarations on Satur- 
day as it did on Monday, when senators had had time to consider 
the matter. The rules of evidence which prevail in the English 
and American criminal law were contrived solely for trials by 
jury ; they were designed to shut out immaterial matters which might 
confuse triers unacquainted with the law ; they are not necessary when 
the same tribunal decides the law and the fact. The Senate would not 
be at all prejudiced by the admission of improper evidence; each 
senator would for himself separate the good from the bad, and give a 
judgment according to his convictions. Again, the Senate should pre 
serve the appearance of the utmost fairness; a verdict of guilty will 
do no good unless the people are satisfied that it was rendered upon a 
view of the whole case; all errors should be on the side of the Presi- 
dent, not on the side of the Managers, Now, the great mass of persons 
uneducated in the technical rules of evidence would consider state- 
ments made by the President, in reference to his design in removing 
Mr. Stanton, as throwing great light upon his intent; they will regard 
the rejection of those statements as an act of injustice. We are satis- 
fied that Mr. Butler, by his vehemence in applying the doctrines of 
criminal evidence with which he is so familiar, is injuring his cause 
with the people. 

The trial itself has developed few facts of importance which were 
All the articles which are 
based upon the removal of Mr. Stanton and the appointment of General 
Thomas rest for their decision upon two considerations. The charge 
of conspiracy cannot be treated as raising an independent issue. The 
first of these two considerations is the pure question of constitutional 
law, In whom does the power of removal reside? We do not intend 
to discuss this question. It can hardly be expected that the Senate 
will reverse their former action and fail to pronounce the Tenure-of- 
Office statute a valid law, by a majority of at least two-thirds, The 


position that Mr. Stanton’s case is not covered by that statute seems to 
But the defence will be | 


us so technical that we may call it a quibble. 
largely rested upon the issue of wrongful intent. The true construc 
tion is certainly a matter of doubt. Mr. Curtis maintains the exact 


position heretofore assumed in the Nation, that in regard to most laws’ 


the President should not interfere, but in regard to some he must inter- 
fere or their validity cannot be tested. This statute falls within the 
latter class, and if the respondent violated it merely to set in motion a 
judicial proceeding, he is innocent of any misdemeanor. We agree 
with these views. The trouble is that the facts do not appear to sup- 
port them. There is not the slightest evidence, except his own decla- 
rations, that the President desired a judicial investigation. All of his 
acts look in another direction; he was endeavoring to get possession of 
the War Office, and to compel the other side to commence proceedings 
if they pleased. 

We cannot leave this subject without saying that one fact was 
proved which ought to result in the President's conviction — his 
direct official communication to the Alabama Legislature advising a 
defeat of the XIVth Amendment. Here was a bold and plain violation 
of his official duty; a bold and plain interference with the exclusive 
functions of Congress. 


SQUANDERING THE NATIONAL PATRIMONY. 
Ir is generally acknowledged that, next after class-hatred, the great 
| difficulty in the way of the social regeneration of Southern society is the 
| landlessness of the negroes. If there be any well-established principle 
|in political economy, it is that the possession of land has an elevating 
| effect on the character, and that whatever influence the multiplicity of 
sma!! holdings may exercise on the gross amount of production, there 


| 
| 


can be no question as to its influence in promoting independence, in 
dustry, frugality, and prudence amongst the cultivators. 
is needed on this point. It was settled long ago, by the mere compa 
rison of the countries in which large landholders abound with those in 
which small landholders abound. 
is that they produce larger crops and use better machinery ; what can 
not be denied to the latter is that they produce better men, which is, 
after all, the great end of crops and machinery. When one compares 
the French peasant, even in districts in which vine-culture is unknown 
or unprofitable, with the English hind, in any district whatever, one 


No argument 


All that is claimed for the former 


feels that the difference is such that neither the large yield nor im 
proved processes of the English farm can compensate for it—and yet 
the French peasant is by no means the best specimen of the class of 
small holders. 

Wendell Phillips and Thaddeus Stevens both got hold of this prin 

ciple, and, two years ago, urged it with considerable energy with regard 
to the Southern negroes, They said, and with great truth, that there 
was no means of raising a man—and, above all, a degraded and di 
spirited man—either in his own estimation or in that of his neighbors, 
so good as that of giving him land of his own, in suflicient quantity to 
enable him to live on it in comfort. But they spoilt the effect of all 
they said by parading their desire that the measure should be only in 
part a philanthropic or reformatory one, and that the remainder should 
be purely penal; in other words, that they sought through it the 
infliction of vengeance on the South as well as the elevation of the 
negro, They proposed to secure the necessary amount of land by eon 
fiscation, and Wendell Phillips cited in support of his doctrins various 
historical precedents, whose sole value, unfortunately, lay in the lesson 
they afforded of the curse which even “ mild contiscation” inflicts on 
any country in which it is carried out, especially when the sting it 
leaves behind is felt by a large class. In short, we cannot go to the 
source from which we draw the conclusion that small farms are a bene- 
fit to the community—human experience—without finding it covered 
over with warnings against allowing men to acquire small farms by 
means which look like spoliation of their neighbors. There is one 
thing more essential to. a community than even small holdings, and 
that is the absence of any extraordinary cause of envy, hatred, and 
malice amongst its members. 
; It is, however, undoubtedly the duty of the Government to encour- 
age by every means in its power the diffusion of landed property—or, 
in other words, the dependence of as large a proportion of the popnla- 
tion as possible on farming for its support ; for the farming class, if it 
be in the enjoyment of a good system of education, is undoubtedly 
| the most valuable class, both politically and socially, and will con- 
tinue to be so till co-operation in some shape or other shall have raised 
the artisan out of the position of a hired laborer. We have already 
|too many men in the cities living from hand to mouth, and forming 
after each commercial crisis or panic a great mass of suffering and dis- 
content; and one result of the enormous accumulation of capital in a 
small number of hands, which seems to be one of the inevitable inci- 
dents of our civilization, is to aggravate this drift of population to the 
| great cities. Government can counteract it in a measure by the judi- 
cious use of the enormous area of public lands now remaining in its 
hands, and we hope some day to see an attempt either by State or 
Federal legislation to make the holding of large masses of land not 
under cultivation unendurably burdensome by taxation. The holding 
of land as it is now held at the South, in larger quantities than the 
owner can cultivate, or intends or hopes to cultivate, is against public 
policy, particularly when, as is largely the case in that region, it is 
done for political ends; and it would be difficult to think of a fairer 
object of differential taxation. It is not only a luxury but a mischiev- 
ous luxury. 
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How terribly this legitimate means of redressing the balance be- 
tween the city and the country, between classes and the masses, 
between large capitals and small ones, has been wasted, has been 
recently exposed in the House of Representatives, in a very able speech, 
by Mr. Julian, of Indiana—the author, we may say, of the Homestead 
law—to prevent the further sale of public lands except in accordance 
with the provisions of the Pre-emption and Homestead laws and the 
laws for the disposal of town sites and lands. Some of the facts he 
brings to light are almost astounding, and are full of instruction. 
Thirty millions of acres of land sold by the Government since its foun- 
dation, and which would have made 187,500 farms of 160 acres each, 
have not been reduced to farms at all, but hive passed into the hands 
of speculators, About seven millions of acres have been sold under the 
Homestead laws, represented by 59,000 farms, while in the year 1835 
about eight millions of acres passed into the hands of speculators and 
remain still unimproved, thus creating immense barriers between the 
tide of population and the wilderness beyond, which emigrants were 
forced to pass over ia search of settlements, and leaving great tracts of 
unpeopled country between them and civilization, thus doubling their 
hardships by raising the price of everything they needed, and increas- 
ing the difficulty of securing all civilizing influences—churches, schools, 
books, lectures, and roads, We have more than once spoken in these 
columns of the barbarizing effects of great sparseness of population. 
Mr. Julian's revelations give all we have ever said on this subject addi- 
tional point and force, The bad effects on the civilization of the whole 
country, on politics, society, and literature, of the way in which we 
have allowed great regions of the far West to be settled, are already 
visible, but we are satisfied we have not yet seen them in their full 
extent. 

The Government has sold, in all, over one hundred and forty mil- 
lions of acres since its foundation. Mr. Julian calculates that the coun- 
try has not derived from them one-half the agricultural wealth that 
might have been derived had a care been taken from the outset to en- 
sure the bringing of this vast area under cultivation as fast as it was 
disposed of, thus making it fulfil the end for which land, politically 
considered, exists—not the enrichment of individuals, but the increase 
of the number of happy and comfortable homes. 

But it is not the private speculators alone who have to bear the 
responsibility of the withdrawal of these large tracts from cultivation. 
Mr. Julian calculates that about two hundred millions of acres have 
been granted in aid of railroads and other improvements, and under 
such conditions that the companies can withhold from the market the 
alternate odd numbered sections for an indefinite period, and can put 
on the even numbered ones the high price of $2 50 an acre. The sum 
total of these grants exceeds the entire area of the six New England 
States, together with New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, by more than five millions of acres! 
They are almost equal to the entire area of France, and nearly twice 
the size of the British Isles. Now, the construction of the railroads is 
most important, but it is not so important as the proper settlement of 
the country through which they run; and Mr. Julian proposes, and a 
bill embodying his proposal has been introduced, that the companies 
should be compelled to dispose of the odd sections to actual settlers 
only, and that such of the even sections as remain undisposed of at the 
end of ten years should at once become subject to the laws regulating 
the disposition of other public lands, 

The Agricultural College grant, laudable as its object has been, is 
also being made the instrument of the wildest waste and jobbery. The 
total amount of the land thus granted is calculated at nearly ten mil- 
lions of acres. Where the States have public lands within their limits 
their grants will, of course, be settled with a view to raising the largest 
revenue possible for the colleges; but we hardly think, as Mr. Julian 
does, that this can result in much mischief. We suspect that wherever 
a college makes it a point to get the largest possible revenue at the 
earliest possible moment from its land grant, whatever it does for the 
purpose will consist with the public interest, if it attends to the 
settlement itself. When a State only gets scrip, and jis left to “locate” 
the grant itself, the case is different. In nine cases out of ten this scrip 
passes at low prices into the hands of speculators, and is used to delay 
settlement and cultivation. A company of speculators actually adver- 





tise that they have bought up the college scrip of nine States, amount- 
ing to 2,482,000 acres. The Mexican botnty warrant lands, amounting 
to thirteen millions of acres, have gone in the same way. The “ swamp 
or overflowed lands” of the Southern States have had a similar fate; a 
large proportion of them—fifty-two millions of acres, it is caleulated— 
are now held by speculators. Mr. Julian thinks that these, as well as 
confiscated estates, should have been used to settle the landless class at 
the South. With regard to confiscation, we, for reasons already given, 
entirely disagree with him; but his own statements with regard to 
these speculative monopolies furnish a more powerful reason for dis- 
agreeing with him than any which had occurred to us, To touch pro- 
perty long and legitimately held, when so many speculative tumors in- 
vite incision, would be anything but good statesmanship. 

Another great land job—the scheme of granting bounty lands to 
soldiers who had served in the war—has just been exposed, and we 
hope squelched, by a report from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which the bill embodying this scheme was referred. The sum and sub- 
stance of it was, that about three hundred and thirty-five millions of 
acres, or about one-third of all the lands now remaining in the hands 
of the Government, be granted to soldiers. The distribution would, 
of course, be made in assignable land-warrants, which the soldiers 
would sell to speculators at prices probably, all things considered, as 
low as twenty-five cents an acre, and we know what would follow. 
Any soldier who wants land with a view to cultivating and living on 
it ought to have it; but if he is entitled to any reward for his services, 
and does not want to become a farmer, he ought to get it in money, 
The distribution of land-warrants is simply another mode of bestow- 
ing the prize of his valor and sufferings on a set of people who passed 
the entire period of the war in Wall Street, and if they helped him at 
all, did it by simply praising his exploits. 


TueExeE is now going on in some of the daily papers of the city a 
discussion more than usually important, but which meets with even 
less than the usual attention from the parties principally interested. 
The subject under discussion is the propriety of establishing a National 
Bureau of Life Insurance at Washington, in place of the separate 
bureaus of the individual States in which they already-exist or may 
yet be established—a plan which has been suggested in the Life Insur- 
ance Chamber of this city, and which must, sooner or later, come up 
in Congress for practical action, For the moment, the principal parties 
in interest seem to be the Life Insurance Companies themselves; but, 
in truth, the party most interested is the great public. But it does not 
readily appear how this question concerns the public so much, and that 
is one of the principal reasons why the discussion itself attracts so lit- 
tle attention. There is also another reason, a far more forcible one— 
namely: the general ignorance on the whole subject of life insurance. 
Unfortunately the press, to which the community looks for information 
on such matters, is consciously, or unconsciously, enlisted on the side 
of the companies, who are, if any one is, interested in maintaining the 
prevailing ignorance. The competition among the insurance com- 
panies for new business is naturally great ; notoriety consequently is one 
of their great elements of strength. Hence the insurance companies 
are among the most liberal advertisers, and managers of newspapers, 
depending for their income upon their receipts from advertising, would 
be more than human if their sympathies in any open question did not 
naturally incline to the side of their important clients and business 
friends. Far be it from us to insinuate that such base motives could 
influence the respectable portion of the fraternity to defraud or connive 
at any wrong or injustice; but it is unquestionable that, unless some 
real palpable public advantage is to be gained, newspaper men, like 
other men, will abstain from raising a discussion that does not seem 
likely to benefit their friends or themselves. Until lately it has not 
appeared that any such general public advantage was to be gained by 
the discussion of life insurance management, and hence the silence of the 
press, hence the general ignorance. But lately a difference of opinion 
among the different companies as to the legislation most likely to 
benefit their individual objects and purposes has brought about decla- 
rations and assertions that absolutely cry out for a free and full enquiry. 
We have ourselves received several enquiries on the subject, and we 
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hasten to lay before our readers such facts and thoughts as we have 
gathered. 

We have recently shown at length why available capital abounds 
at the East; we need not, therefore, explain why insurance companies 
of all kinds are principally established in the East, and carry on the 
business of insurance in all the other States of the Union by means of 
agencies, These agencics, though always found ready to represent 
their companies for the purpose of receiving premiums, were frequent- 
ly found unready to represent them when it came to pay losses, and 
insurers thus became involved in difficult and expensive litigation, 
which they were compelled to carry on in a distant State and at a 
great disadvantage, To guard against this wrong, to compel foreign 
companies to plead in the courts of the State where the loss is incur- 
red, and to guarantee to insurers the responsibility of the company for 
the acts of its agents, some of the States have provided by law that no 
foreign insurance company shall do business within its limits without 
first depositing a large sum of money as security in the hands of the 
State and entering into such other engagements as have been thought 
likely to guarantee the insurer against fraud or mismanagement. 
Again, some of the States in which companies exist have established 
regular official departments for the purpose of superintending the 
companies within their limits and furnishing to the public generally 
some sort of guarantee against gross mismanagement, Now it must, 
of course, be to the advantage of the public that every facility shall be 
given to the business transactions of all sound and responsible compa- 
nies, instead of which, the present legislation, it is claimed, throws 
unnecessary obstacles in their way. They say if a central bureav were 
established in Washington by act of Congress, empowered to investi- 
gate the affairs of all companies in all the States, and empowered to 
wind up the affairs of every concern on its first departure from the 
most correct business management or its first failure to comply with its 
engagements, that then the same security would exist for the insured 
in all parts of the Union; that the necessity for different laws in differ- 
ent States and for a number of superintending bureaus managed upon 
different principles and at considerable expense would be done away 
with ; that companies established in States where now no superintend. 
ence is provided by law would at once become amenable to the samé 
supervision ; that the restrictions placed by some of the States upon 
the business of outside companies, which in many cases are vexatious 
only to responsible organizations and advantageous only to the unscru- 
pulous, would be at once removed, to the benetit of allconcerned; and 
that the whole of this important business would be at once established 
on a basis easily understood, entirely national, and perfectly alike in 
all parts of the country. It is this proposition, that such a central 
Bureau of Life Insurance should be established in Washington, which 
has led to the discussion and the enquiries above referred to 
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The practical point at issue in this discussion seems to be, whether | 


it is wise to force upon the General Government the care of interests 
which the individual State governments can provide for equally well. 
Apart from the general principle involved, it is safe to assert that indi- 


vidual State governments can not guard certain interests as well as the | 


General Government can. 


illustration in the case of the Erie Railroad war. Here is a corpora- 


tion, established under the laws of the State and bound by its charter | 


to submit to an investigation of its affairs, actually refusing to be bound 
by its charter, committing acts which a court declares to be of doubtful 
legality, and then removing its organization, its office, its books, and 
its property to a neighboring State, and repudiating the authority of 
the State to which it owes its existence. The Erie Railroad runs partly 
within the State; its road-bed, its rails and equipment cannot be 
removed, and these the State may seize and hold. But if no part of 
its property lay in the State, what redresss, except after endless liti- 
gation, would any innocent buyer of its recent issue of stock get, suppos- 
ing that issue to be declared illegal ? 
day, that there are men and corporations in our country stronger 
by far than all the authority of any single State; men and corpora- 


tions that may some day test even the strength of the General Govern- 
ment, 


There are life insurance companies in this city whose available. 


cash meaus far exceed those of the Erie Railroad, who have little or no 


We have right at our own doors a striking | 


It is becoming evident, day by | 
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property over which the State can obtain control. What would be tix 
result, if one of these companies should repudiate its obligations and 
set the State at defiance ? 

There is no disguising the fact, that in our times submission to 
lawful authority is not to be relied upon from powerful corporations, 
unless the power is at hand to enforce the authority. The life insur- 
ance companies are gradually developing into bodies of the most 
extraordinary power and importance, Those doing business ia New 
York alone have assets to the extent of nearly one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars; their fresh liabilities entered into last year reach 
nearly five hundred millions of dollars ; the’r aggregate Liabilities will, in 
a Sew years, fur exceed the total of our entire nation tldebt ; the li gis! itive 
restraint placed upon them is feeble, ignorant, and ineflicient ; and there are 
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not wanting men of thought who assert that in 
every one of them will be bankrupt. 

Reflections such as these, assertions such as these, unintentionally 
developed in the course of the discussion about the Central Bureau at 
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Washington, seem to show that it is high time for the public and the 
press to look somewhat more closely into the subject. 

Every one understands the general principles of life insurance. It 
one hundred men, at the age of twenty, put each one hundred dollars 
into a common fund, and put it out at interest, and each year add the 
same amoant to the common fund to be similarly employed, there will 
be at all times money enough in the common fund to pay for each of 
the partners the sum of five thousand dollars at his death. We have 
chosen arbitrary figures, but the principle is correctly stated. Ut is easy 
to see that the success of the principle will be very much modified in 
practice. If the hundred men are all healthy, strong, and of good con 
stitution, there will be a smaller number of deaths at an early age, and 
consequently smaller payments to be made by the partnership; the capi 
tal will be less early diminished ; the increase of the capital, both from 
interest and from annual receipts, will be larger; and the partnership 
will be able to fulfil all its obligations, But if the selection of partners 
be not carefully made, the result will be totally different ; there will be 
found among them some who die early; their death diminishes at one 
and the same time the capital of the partnership, the income from in 
terest, and the subsequent annual receipts. The result depends, there- 
fore, very much upon the prudence and care exercised in the admission 
of members to the partnership. 

If the one hundred men have the good fortune to reside in healthy 


| localities, to follow healthy avocations, to live in years free from pesti- 


but should the 
country, during the fifty or sixty years which their partnership may be 
presumed to last, be desolated by famine, cholera, or other infliction, 
the result will be totally different. 

If the one hundred men are born within this section of country, are 
fully acclimated, and continue to reside here, the result will differ from 
what it would be had part of them been born in other climates or rm 
moved to them in after-life. 

It is evident that in order to calculate exactly what each member's 
annual contribution should be, in order to procure the desired result, 
it is absolutely essential to be able to tell beforehand how many of the 
hundred will die in each year. No process of reasoning can give this 
knowledge; it can be obtained only, and then only approximately, by 
experience. In long-settled countries, where social changes are not 
rapid; where no important movement of the population is taking 
place; where, in consequence of the long practice of life insurance or 
from other causes, the necessary facts have been carefully gathered and 
sifted for many years, extending over periods of manifold vicissitudes, 
the average life of men has been ascertained with considerable exacti- 
tude, and it is upon this knowledge, almost exclusively, that the busi- 
ness of life insurance is carried on with us, Experience of our own, 
we may safely say, we have none, How the peculiarities of our various 
climates, our restless activity, our constant migration from State to 
State, our opening up of new territories, and development of new oc- 
cupations, our constant accessions of peoples from climates differing 
from our own—how all these and many kindred influences affect and 


lence and contagious diseases, the result will be one; 


| change the results of other people’s experience, we are only very slowly 


and dimly beginning to perceive. To quote a single example of recent 
discovery, it is demonstrated by the few years’ experience of a Govman 
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company of this city that the lives of our German fellow-citizens born 
in Germany are positively shorter than those of Americans at home, 

It is clear, then, that the business of life insurance in America is car- 
ried on upon a very uncertain and very insufficient knowledge of its most 
important element, the average length of life of the insured. We have 
said enough in what precedes to show that this knowledge cannot be 


obtained by any one company, by the companies of any one State, or 
even the experience of one generation. It is a knowledge the acquisi- 
tion and possession of which are of great national importance, which 


can be obtained only by long-continued, careful, and persistent collec- 
tion and comparison of all the facts resulting from the transactions of 
all the companies throughout the Union, and which should be open at 


all times to all classes of enquirers. This object can only be reached by 
a central bureau at Washington, 

The question of the average length of life, or rather, as insurance men 
call it, the death rate, though the most important, is far from being the 
only one of importance. Of the total income of the companies doing 
business in New York one-tenth is derived from interest on the ac- 
cumulated premiums of former years, The merchant and business man 
need not be told, but others may not be aware, how greatly the ob- 
tainable rate of interest on capital varies in different years. Of course, 
if the premium demanded by a company be based upon the expecta- 
tion of realizing seven per cent. interest on its accumulated income, and 
it obtains but five per cent., it will be found that the premium asked 
is insufficient to maintain the company solvent. This is another very 
uncertain element that enters into the calculations of a life insurance 
company. 

Far more important than the rate of interest, and almost equal in 
importance to the death rate, is the question of expenses, For these 
scarcely any reliable data existed in the earlier years of life insur- 
ance, and such as were known have been entirely upset by the enor- 
mous increase of expenses consequent upon the war, by the prevailing 
spirit of extravagance that characterizes almost all corporations, and 
by the competition among the companies themselves, which tempts 
them to pay enormous commissions, and to spend almost incredible 
sums for advertising, agencies, and kindred machinery. It is confi- 
dently asserted that of all the New York companies not more than two 
have succeeded in keeping their expenses withia the limit upon which 
their premiums are calculated, and that all the rest are actually every 
year, by their excessive expenditures alone, and without taking into 
account other deficiencies and errors, eating into their substance and 
preparing themselves for irredeemable insolvency. 

We cannot better close this article than by copying the following 
note of warning from a speech of the English ex-Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Mr. Gladstone, delivered in the House of Commons some time in 
1864—a speech which did more than anything else written or spoken to 
reconcile the English people to the system of national life insurance 
advocated by him: 

“ Consider for a moment the peculiar nature of life assurance. This isa 
business that presents the direct converse of ordinary commercial business. 
Ordinary commercial business, if legitimate, begins with a considerable in- 
vestment of capital, and the profits follow perhaps at a considerable dis- 
tance. But here, on the contrary, you begin with receiving largely, and 
your liabilities are postponed to a distant date. Now, I dare say there are 
not many members of this House who know to what an extraordinary ex- 
tent this is true. When an institution of this kind is founded, so far from 
having difficulties at the outset, that is the time of its glory and enjoyment. 
The money comes rolling in, and the claims are at a distance, almost beyond 
the horizon. In the first year of the society the premiums far exceed the 
death claims. This is also the case in the subsequent years. For how long 


a period does the House think the premiums to be received are in excess of 
the death claims? For thirty-seven years.” 








“FINIS POLONIZ.” 


A rew weeks ago a cable despatch informed us of the final absorp- 
tion, by decree of the Czar, of the Polish provinces of Russia in the 
body of that empire. Thus Russia’s part in annihilating the once 
powerful kingdom of Poland, begun by an armed intervention of the 

2mpress Catharine II., in 1767, ostensibly in the interest of religious 
liberty, has been consummated, after a full hundred years, by Alexander 
Il., her great-grandson. In order to understand the right meaning and 
the import of this consummation, in its bearings upon the question of 
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the further existence or non-existence of the Polish nationality in 
general, as well as other East-European complications, it is necessary 
/to cast a glance upon the history of the various dismemberments of 
Poland, the actual condition of the severed parts, and the present 
relations of the dividing powers to each other. 
By the first partition of Poland, executed in 1 3 by Catharine, 
Frederic the Great, and Maria Theresa, or rather her son, Joseph IL, 
| Russia received some territories of the Grand-Duchy of Lithuania 
situated on both sides of the upper Diina and Dnieper, and now 
included in the governments of Vitepsk and Mobilev ; Frederic annexed 
the bulk of Royal or West Prussia and some adjoining parts; Austria 
took the extensive territories now forming its province of Galicia, 
besides some minor enes, The second partition, in 1793, gave 
Catharine the Lithuanian, Volhynian, Podolian, and Ukrainian terri- 
tories, now forming or embraced in the governments of Minsk, Zhito- 
new, Podolsk, and Kiev; Frederic William II. took Posen and other 
parts of Great Poland, Dantzic, and Thorn ; Austria received no share. 
In the final dismemberment of 1795, which followed the insurrection 
under Kosciuszko, Catharine took the remainder of Lithuania and 
Volhynia (Wilna, Grodno, etc.) ; Francis of Austria the districts lying 
between the Bug, the Vistula, and the Pilica; and Prussia all the rest, 
with Warsaw, the capital. 

For twelve years the name of Poland remained effaced from the 
map of Europe. A partial restoration took place in 1807, when 
Napoleon, having vanquished Prussia by the battles of Jena and 
Friedland, and compelled her to accept the humiliating terms of the 
treaty of Tilsit, transformed the larger part of her share of Poland into 
a Duchy of Warsaw, at the head of which he placed Frederic Augustus 
of Saxony. This new Polish state, enlarged in 1809 by parts of 
Austrian Poland, fell on the retreat of its founder from the disastrous 
campaign of 1812 in Russia, and was held during the deliberations of 
the Congress of Vienna by the armies of Czar Alexander I. By the 
final decision of that assembly Prussia received back a part of her 
share, including the present Grand-Duchy of Posen, while the bulk of 
the Duchy of Warsaw was annexed to Russia, as a semi-autonomous 
constitutional state, under the name of the Kingdom of Poland, the 
river boundaries of which were the Niemen, the Bug, and the Prosna. 
Only the town of Cracow, with its surrounding territory, was consti- 
tuted a nominally independent Polish state, under a republican form 
of government. The arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, to which 
some of the powers gave their adhesion only with reluctance, thus 
contemplated and stipulated the continued existence of the Polish 
nationality, but only on the ruins of Poland. 

The aim and hope of the quartered nation, however, continued to 
be the recovery of its national life and independence throughout the 
vast domain of its ancient fatherland. This natural tendency, which 
constantly manifested itself in agitations and demonstrations of a more 
or less threatening character, soon led to reactionary and repressive 
measures on the part of the dividing powers, in violation of promises, 
constitutional pledges, and treaty stipulations. The total or partial 
denationalization of the Polish provinces gradually became the object 
of the rulers, conspiracy the weapon of the oppressed. Bloody insur- 
rections and cruel chastisements were everywhere the result. The 
Russian Kingdom of Poland had its grand revolutionary tragedy of 
1830-31, which cost it its national army and its constitution, in spite 
of marvels of heroism ; Galicia, its outbreak in February, 1846, imme- 
diately stifled in the blood of its nobility, victims of a terrible jacquerie ; 
Cracow, its short revolutionary drama of the same month, which ter- 
minated with the annihilation of the republic and the annexation of 
its territory to Galicia, in open violation of the treaties of Vienna and 
in spite of protests from France and England ; Posen, its wild fight of 
1848, under the lead of Mieroslawski, after which it remained, bleeding 
and exhausted, a helpless prey of the Germanizing power; Russian 
Poland, again, its desperate insurrection of 1863-64, which drenched 
its soil with blood hopelessly shed, filled Siberia with victims, and in 
some provinces almost entirely broke the Polish element, 

The territories occupied by Russia on occasion of the first dismem- 
berment became denationalized almost as soon as detached from their 
former connection, this, too, having been based on the right of con- 
quest, and the bulk of the population being more Russian than Polish. 
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Nearly the same was the case with the provinces annexed by Catharine 
in 1793, Neither was the predominant religion in these two divisions 
—the Greek United Church—an obstacle in the way of Russification. 
Descendants of Orthodox Greeks more or less violently converted by 
Polish masters or Jesuits, a part of the inhabitants were easily per- 
suaded or compelled to return to the creed of their forefathers, whole- 
sale convetsions taking place chiefly during the reign of Czar Nicholas, 
It was also this monarch who made the first efforts for denationalizing 
the Lithuanian and Volhynian provinces occupied in the third parti- 
tion, efforts contrary to the policy of his milder predecessor, Alexander, 
and stimulated by the dangers with which the widespread rising of 
1830-31 threatened the integrity of the Russian empire. These efforts 
were successful among the mixed rural population, but less so in the 
towns, in which the pure Polish element prevails. But determined, 
as he was, to crush any new attempt at insurrection with the iron 
hand, Nicholas never endeavored to destroy or impair the Polish 
nationality in the Kingdom of Poland, created by the Congress of 
Vienna, though he arbitrarily abrogated its constitution. He left it 
its separate existence, under a viceroy, with a separate administra- 
tion, separate finances, and a tariff of its own, protective even against 
the competition of the other provinces of the Russian empire. The 
language of the administration, of the courts, of the schools remained 
the Polish, the rights of the Catholic clergy remained almost unim- 
paired. 

The early years of the reign of his successor, Alexander I.. were 
characterized by still greater mildness in the government of the King- 
dom. But when the stimulus given to patriotic enthusiasm by the 
inspiration of a reviving press, and still more by the events of 1859 
and 1860 in Italy, followed, as they were, by liberal movements in 
Hungary and Galicia, brought about a series of national demonstra- 
tions in favor of a reunion of all Polish provinces under a free govern- 
ment; when the exertions of Marquis Wielopolski to win over his 
countrymen to the cause of Panslavism under the lead of the Czar 
not only proved a failure, but led to outbreaks of repugnance, the 
Russian Government soon again returned to measures of vigorous 
repression, The most violent of the latter, the wholesale conscription 
of the patriotic youths of the cities, finally led—perhaps not uninten- 
tionally—to the internecine struggle of 1863-64. Of small beginnings, 
this desperate strife soon assumed vast proportions, and when tran- 
sient threats of interference by France, England, and even Austria 
added to its magnitude, the existence of Russia as the great empire 
of Eastern Europe seemed for a moment to be again in question. This 
unwonted hostile interference, the religious character which the strug- 
gle assumed in some parts, its extent and duration, the appeals of an 
otherwise liberal prince, of a frantic priesthood, and a no less frantic 


press, lately unshackled—all combined to exasperate the Russian peo- | 


ple to a degree never experienced before. Aristocrats and freedmen, 
serviles and radicals, vied with each other in sacrifices for their empire, 
religion, and Czar; the threats of foreign powers were spurned, and the 
insurrection was crushed. But this time the mere crushing out of 
rebellion was not deemed sufficient. The Polish nationality altogether 
was now doomed, by the demands of the Russian people as well as by 
the undisguised policy of the Government, to total and final destruc- 


tion. The gibbet, Siberia, confiscation, conscription, and all the means | 
of refined despotism aided by popular fanaticism, were to do the work 


—and it is now being executed without mercy, without regard for 
treaties, for national, religious, or private rights, or for the opinion of 
the world. 


In Lithuania and Volhynia this work—of expatriation, disposses- | 


sion, and denationalization—is nearly complete. It was executed bya 
few bold, rapid, and deadly strokes. In the Kingdom of Poland, how- 
ever, where the task is immensely vaster and the difficulties immeasur- 
ably greater, no less sweeping but milder measures, more numerous 
and subtler means, had to be used for the achievement of the same 
ebject. Landmark after landmark was removed. The Catholic clergy 
were deprived of a large part of their institutions, and subjected to a 
rigorous surveillance; the nobility were deprived of all influence in 
public affairs; all higher offices were filled with Russians; the Russian 
language replaced the Polish in the bureaus, the courts, and the 


Aghopla; the Polish press was gagged ; every branch of the administra- 
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| tion was remodelled after the Russian pattern; the government and 
| district divisions were repeatedly altered and received new names; the 
|internal tariff lines were abolished ; the financial system was assimi- 
lated to the Russian; the separate existence of the Kingdom was made 
first entirely illusory, and then altogether nominal; and now, we are 
informed, even the shadow of its existence has been swept away, even 
the name has been effaced; Russia contains no Poland any more, no 
Polish provinces, but among her governments some hewn out of Polish 
ruins. 

This final step Russia, we believe, would have delayed longer, from 
her wonted prudence and slowness, and perhaps also from regard for 
public opinion abroad, had not recent changes in the political com- 
plexion of Eastern Europe, consequent on the war of 1866, quickened 
her impulses and actions. It is true the late increase of Prussia’s power 
has not altered the attitude of that monarchy towards Russia, and least 
of all, perhaps, in the Polish question; and Bismark, with his well 
known cynicism @ Ja Frederic the Great, has but lately declared 
Poland to be a phantom living only in heated brains. It is true the 
national position of the Poles in Prussia has become but more ditlicult 
and more untenable for the enlargement of that kingdom and the 
creation of the North German Union. But the sudden, thorough, and 
vital metamorphosis of Austria after its late defeat; the total change 
of system in that empire, which has placed its new foundations chietly 
on the sympathies and needs of the Hungarian and Polish clements, 
but late so hostile to its existence; the reorganization of Galicia on a 
Polish national basis, simultaneously with the restoration of the Hu 
garian constitution ; the security of the permanence of this new system 
which lies in the common peril to those nationalities and Austria in 
Russia's no-longer-hidden Panslayistic tendencies; the hostile attitude 
of Austria in the Turkish question, backed, as she is, by the sympathics 
of both France and England; the approaching crisis on the Danube ; 
the danger of a general conflagration; and, finally, the reviving hopes 
of the Poles—these considerations urge Russia to finish her work in her 
Polish provinces thoroughly and speedily ; and to the song, “ Poland 


is not yet lost,” already resounding anew on her border, she hastens 
to answer, “ Finis Poloniw!” To prove the correctness of these words, 
she must conquer Galicia, 


HERALDRY IN OONGRESS. 


Mr. CHANLER, of New York, proposes that Congress should levy a tax on 
armorial bearings. We, for our part, do not say no, though we are not 
in ardent sympatby with Mr. Chanler’s probable motive in making the pro 
| posal. He was sacrificing, we take it, to the Genius of Democracy as he 
| understands it. As we understand it, the Genius ef Democracy does not 
delight in such offerings. To trample on coat-armor in presence of the sim- 
ple and stern republicans of our Sixth Ward is not a more genuine tribute 
to the grand truths of the founders than the late Mr. Cass’s appearance on 
the Bowery stump in his shirt-sleeves; or than the apparition of Mr. Bel- 
mont’s Federal-Republican dress-coat amid the despotic governments of the 
| Hague ; or than it would be for the United States consul at Barbadoes to 
go barefoot, because in that island a man is set down as rather aristo- 
cratic if he wears shoes and stockings. Our America, so far as we know 
her true nature and her better mind, no more asks than she needs that 
her sons should render her any such aggressive services as these. We be- 
lieve she does not ask too much thought as to what her children shall wear, 
and that she is as serene in ber contemplation of Kings of Arms as we know 

her to be in her contemplation of real potentates. Real potertates, we say, for 
| it is true that in most countries the professors of the science of heraldry are 
' falling into disesteem ; and the science itself, devoid now of most of its old 
significance, tends towards disuse. In England, where pedigrees are proba- 
bly the longest of any in Europe; where arbitrary conventional distinc- 
tions have had most of the real substance of power behind them, heraldry 
has already fallen into almost hopeless decay. Every Briton who wants it 
enough to buy it, or be at the trouble of inventing it, can provide himaelf 
with a coat-of-arms ; Melchisedec himself, “ without father, without mother, 
without descent,” if he were now alive, and lived in England, and cared to 
make application to the College of Heralds, could purchase hereditary 
ensigns armorial ; or, if he preferred it, could put on his panels a device of 
his own manufacture, and there would be nobody to say him nay. Mr. 


' Chanier then nest not give himself over-moch unewsiness about these {n- 
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aignia ; they mean so much less than they meant once that the austerest 
foe of aristocracy is not called on to go out of his way to attack them. 

Then there are other persons, it seems, who have been giving this sub- 
ject some consideration, and who, for other reasons than those which we 
have conjectured to be Mr. Chanler’s, have come to his conclusion. They 
are the genealogists. Mr. W. H. Whitmore, who is one of them, and per- 
haps the one of them most learned in heraldry, has recently published a 
pamphlet, in which he argues in favor of Mr. Chanler’s plan, and gives us 
the rough draught of a bill to carry it into effect. He would have Congress 
prohibit the use of coat-armor to all but those citizens who pay an annual 
licen se-fee—say ten dollars. He would make the person intending to as- 
sume a coat-of-arms, or the person already in possession of one, file a 
description of it in the United States District Court, paying for the privi- 
lege of entering it a fee of not less than fifty dollars—provided, however, that 
no military or naval officer, or person who has ever been such, be compelled 
to pay anything for recording his arms. Private soldiers also, and seamen, 
he would, we suppose, be willing to exempt from making this payment. 
He would insist that the date of the year when the arms are assumed be made 
a necessary part of them ; and this could be conveniently done, he says, by 
painting the figures on the scroll at the foot of the shield. In the case of 
the arms of military and naval men, who had shown especial gallantry in 
some battle, Mr. Whitmore would allow the name of the battle to be substi. 
tuted for the date of assumption. Finally, he would make an infraction of 
the law punishable by a fine of five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Whitmore’s reason for urging legislation on this subject it is not 
very bard to guess. What he really wants is that Congress should take on 
itself the duties of an efficient college of heralds, and protect the possessors 

of hereditary coat-armor in the undisturbed enjoyment of it. Doubtless he 
cherishes the hope that, even in case the law he desires should fail 
to create and foster an American heraldry, it would at least put an end 
to the degradation of the noble science by prohibiting that mournful aping 
of foreign heraldry which has been prevalent for generations in this country. 
Now to us, we confess, the heraldic transgressions of our fellow-citizens are not 
on the whole really afflicting. On the contrary, we discover in ourselves 
amusement rather than genuine grief when they are brought to our notice. 
When we are told that an American lady is persuading her husband to 
adopt a pretty pattern of an escutcheon, with a neat bend sinister among 
its bearings, we always say, Let her. Almost nobody has any clear notion 
of what is meant by the charge in question; and of those who do know so 
much, almost everybody is unable when he sees it to take his oath that it 
really is a bend-sinister ; so for her purposes the shield of her choice is as 
good as any other. And for referring the matter to her own choice, she has 
as good authority as she needs ; nearly every one of the States of her native 
Union displays armorial bearings as entirely fantastical and as little amen- 
able to heraldic law, or any law but its own liking, as was the whimsical 
coat-armor of a Norman of the time of the Conquest. But such blunders 
shock Mr. Whitmore, and he no doubt is often shocked by other blunders 
to the commission of which there go an equal amount of ignorance and 
rather more of what a herald would call impudence. We should freely for 
give a coal-man who should assume arms of dominion, or a feme sole who 
should undertake to bear arms of community, but Mr. Whitmore would 
certainly punish them severely if he could get the law of them. A sight of 
the service of plate presented to Mr. Supervisor Tweed the other day, 
adorned with the Marquis of Zweed-dale’s arms, would affect him most un- 
pleasantly. 

For, as a genealogist, he has found a knowledge of heraldry serviceable 
to him in his researches amid the obscurity of family histories. It is natura) 
and proper, then, that he should rate his knowledge at a high value. And it 
is not surprising—for we observe that it constantly happens in the case of 
men who are masters of any branch of rare or occult learning—that he 
should set a somewhat exaggerated value not on his knowledge only, but 
on the very subject-matter of it. The antiquary is proud of the knowledg, 
he possesses in regard to the old Roman wall, or the Indian mound, or the 
Greek coin, and this is not odd; but it is a little odd, or rather it is not 
purely reasonable, that he should entertain, as he is very sure to entertain, a 
particular affection for the coin itself, and for the bit of ground that con- 
tains the relics of the fort or the sepulchre. As we suppose, it is to this 
feeling, due to his special knowledge of an out-of-the-way subject, that we 
owe Mr. Whitmore’s advocacy of Mr. Chanler’s measure. 

Expectations of the usefulness of heraldic distinctions in the United States 
would not in themselves, we imagine, be of force enough to lead any one to 
attempt breathing into the system, never vigorous here, the breath of new 
life. Perhaps the age of chivalry has passed away ; only perhaps, for it-is 
only perhaps that any such age was ever here. But it is as certain as that 


we have newspapers and co-operative stores, that the age of the showy ex- 
ternals of chivalry as the badges of class rule is gone beyond recall, and 
that if it were possible to bring it back this is not the country likely to 
witness its resuscitation. It will be a good while before we see Grant and 
Sheridan and the rest of our fighting-men boxed upiniron. And till we 
see that we shall not see them painted on the outside in streaks and other 
striking figures; or, in other words, we shall not soon reinvent coat-armor. 
And till we have done that, and, furthermore, have accepted the doctrine 
that a citizen is to be honored not for his own worth to the State but for 
his father’s, we shall not transfer the labels of our warriors from their full 
dress uniforms to escutcheons which sball serve their descendants as war- 
rants for ruling over us. And till we have thus reinvented escutcheons 
and then behind them as symbols put something of the substantial 
power, and remodelled our political and social system, we shall not get 
respect for armorial bearings from any American except such a one as 
in some special way has hooked himself to the past, or such a one as may 
pretty justly entertain a contempt for the specimen of republican most 
intimately Known to him. 

But though neither Mr. Chanler’s nor Mr. Whitmore’s theory of burden 
ing coat-armor commends itself to our minds ; though we should decline to 
tax it with a view of punishing the bloated aristocrat, or teaching him a 
lesson in sound democratic doctrine ; and though we should decline also to 
tax it with a view of preventing the desecration of chivalric signs 
that all men ought to employ with reverent care; still we are far from 
denying, as Mr. Whitmore at least does, that a tax may not be justified on 
general principles. We should lay it down for true, that shields being as- 
suredly needless luxuries, and the United States being assuredly in need of 
a revenue, there is sufficient reason for Congress, if it chooses, to impose a 
tax. It is sayiv « noting, we hold, to say with Mr. Whitmore, that govern- 
ment cannot in deceucy derive revenue even from the foolish vanity of the 
citizen, unless it renders him some special service in the matter of gratify 
ing the particular form of vanity which it taxes. This principle he lays 
down, in order to deduce from it the rule that Congress is under obligation 
to guarantee undisturbed possession of a taxed coat-of arms to the man who 
pays the annual ten dollars for the right to display it. But what particular 
service to the citizen as smoker does government render to the man who 
pays for his cigar two prices—one in payment to the dealer, and one by way 
of contribution to the revenue? He shares in the general shadow of the 
eagle’s wings ; he has around him forts and arsenals, and the army and navy 
of the Union, to secure him that immunity from the attacks of foreign des- 
pots which is essential to the highest enjoyment of manufactured tobacco in 
any of its varieties ; but he gets no peculiar return for his disbursement to 
the collector. Indeed, in the case of any pursuit whatever, purely luxurious 
or entirely otherwise, governments in levying taxes do not at all necessarily 
commit themselves to the proposition that sach pursuits are worthy of pro- 
tection. They may be worthy or unworthy ; it is sufficient that they are in 
existence, and that revenue can expediently be extracted from them. So 
our government, in putting an impost on the use of heraldric devices, might 
be far enough from informing the civilized world that it assented to the 
general agreement as to the meaning of certain combinations of marks, 
and equally far from promising the man who paid a tax on some such com- 
bination that nobody else should engrave it on his spoons, or paint it on his 
carriage door, or prick it into his forearm with india-ink. It is quite with- 
in the competency of Congress, we take it, to tax a gentleman in Oil City 
for displaying the royal arms of England, without previously expressing any 
opinion on the question whether or not the Garter King at Arms would 
recognize his right to use them. 

However, we do not anticipate or strongly recommend immediate Con- 
gressional action on this subject. There are other courses open. A judi- 
cious modification of the tax on whiskey, and something sagacious in the 
way of a civil service act to provide for a supply of tolerably honest officers 
of internal revenue, will enable us to get on for a good while yet without 
any Bureau of Heralds in the Treasury Department. Besides, we don’t 
mind confessing, no matter what we have said, that we have a little regard 
left for heraldry, 








— Lonpon, March 27, 1868. 
THE political situation just now is so remarkable that I must say a few 
words upon the subjact. The main results of the Irish debate may be said 
to have been these: Mr. Bright made a speech distinguished by his usual 
eloquence and by more than his usual moderation. The effect may be 
judged of by the simple fact that the Saturday Review—generally most bit- 





terly opposed to him—now declares that no Liberal ministry could be com- 
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plete without him ; and not only this, but that he would be an excellent 
corrective to some of Mr. Gladstone’s eccentricities. But is a Liberal min 

istry probable? In the Irish debate one point was brought out with great 
distinctness, namely—that all sections of the Liberal party, from Mr. Lowe 
to Mr. Mill, unite in nothing else, but unite in condemning the Irish Church 
Establishment. It became almost necessary, as a test of the sincerity of the 
party, that a motion should be introduced pledging Parliament to the abo- 
lition of the Establishment. As the Liberals are theoretically in a majori‘y, 
they ought to be in a position to carry this motion without difficulty. The 
injustice of the present system is one of the primary articles of the Liberal 
creed, to which even Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his ecclesiastical sympathies, 
has given his unconditional adherence. But the practical difficulty depends 
upon this, that Mr. Disraeli can threaten the expiring Parliament with a 
premature dissolution. He can say: “ You must, under all circumstances, 
come to an end next spring to allow the new constituencies to vote. You 
have an immense deal of business to transact, financial arrangements, edu 

cational changes, Irish and Scotch Reform bills, and a variety of other 
matters of less importance. Now, if there is a majority against the Govern- 
ment, and I dissolve Parliament, all this business will be thrown out of 
gear; you will have to go to your constituents and spend heaven only knows 
how much on a new election, and all for a life of only a few months before 
a new dissolution. In short, I can fine you heavily for your disobedience, 
and put all the country to great inconvenience.” These threats, which are 
more or less obscurely made, have a great influence upon the weaker mem 

bers of the Liberal party. A large proportion of them would be heartily 
glad of a good excuse for postponing the decision. The question is, whethe: 
Mr. Disraeli, as a skilful tactician, will be able to furnish them with some 
pretext for evading the point, or whether Mr. Gladstone and the constituen- 
cies will succeed in bringing the refractory members up to the mark. At 
present the result is admitted to be uncertain. This power of dissolution 
is one which gives a minister great advantages occasionally towards keeping 
his party in order and frightening his opponent. It may, as in this case, 
produce a very awkward result by substituting personal considerations for 
the plain political issue. We generally consider, in England at least, that 
the power of dissolution offers advantages as compared with the American 
system of giving a fixed term of life to a legislative assembly. The ques. 
tion, however, is open to discussion by constitution-mongers, and our pres. 
ent complication may afford some hints for one party in the dispute. 

I will now turn to the question, noticed in my last letter, arising from 
the report of the Education Commission. Two or three discussions have 
taken place in Parliament, and Government have produced their scheme for 
primary education, of which it can only be said that it is a disappointment 
to every reformer. It proposes to do little beyond modifying in a very 
slight degree the existing system. Still less have we any satisfactory 
proposals as to the improvement of secondary education ; and it is pretty 
evident, from the report of the Education Commission, that there is at least 
as much room for improvement in this as in other branches of education. 
I do n’t know whether American readers are sufficiently aware of tlie merits 
of English blue-books. They have a proverbially bad name for dulness ; 
but I really do n't know where greater masses of useful information are to 
be found, and often in a very entertaining form. ‘The present book is a 
most elaborate and admirably-written report, giving the fullest details as to 
English education, in a compressed and yet very intelligible shape, and 

cked up by an enormous mass of evidence from England, with smaller 
reports from France, Prussia, Switzerland, and America. If any one wishes 
to understand our university system, I could not do better than refer him 
to the report of the Oxford and Cambridge commissions of (about) 1854 ; for 
the elementary education, the fullest details may be found in a similar re- 
port of 1858; and our great public schools, Eton, Harrow, etc., have been 
described in another report published about two yearsago. The gap between 


the parish schools and Eton is filled up by the present blue-book, and it is 
one of the most curious illustrations of the kind of work which administra- | 
| with a tolerable set of schools, but, on the contrary, have allowed them 


tive reformers have still to accomplish in England. It will, as the commis 
sioners themselves say, take years to bring our secondary schools into really 
good working order, and the cause of their present chaotic condition is in- 
structive. It may be described, shortly, as the total absence of organization 
Self. government is an excellent principle when it means that people really 
take an interest in their own affairs, and are capable of conducting them 


When it simply implies that they don’t manage them decently, but won't | 
let any one élse interfere, it is not so obviously desirable ; and nothing can_ 


be plainer than that in every department of life we require more centraliza- 
tiom and better system. We have proceeded in the spirit of letting things 
alone till a good deal of our social machinery has become terribly rusty and 
disjointed. Take these schools for example. 


pry rr 


First, there are the old grammar-schools, some of them dating back 
nearly from the time of William Rufus, and with considerable endowments. 
In their statutes are still to be found regulations for paying the master 
‘“ potation money” and “ cockpennies.” The first name explains itself. A 
cockpenny was the subscription of the scholars to get up a kind of benefit 
for the master. He took the pence and provided the cock-fight, the balance 
of profit forming part of his regular pay. This and other queer regulations 
have of course fallen into decay, but we still keep as close as possible to 
other rules made in the state of society indicated by this ingenious pro 
vision. Naturally they don’t suit the times. Some of the schools have 
fallen into utter decay. At Thame, two masters with good salaries and a 
house are employed in teaching one boy. At another school the trustees, 
on being asked why no pupils were to be found, replied by producing a 
photograph of the master—which fully accounted for the absence of schol 
ars. At some towns there are very large charities which tend actually to 
spoil the education. Education is given free to any inhabitant. The 
endowment is not sufficient, however, to provide good masters. The com 
petition of the free school prevents private schools from competing, whilst 
the education offered is worse than that in the ordinary national achoo!ls, 
Che only people who profit are the landowners and clergy, who would 
otherwise subscribe to set up a decent school. At other places, again, a 
successful school gets a reputation and immediately sets up as a classical 
school of the highest class. It thus ceases to give what is wanted by the 
middle classes, and becomes a second-rate rival of Eton and Harrow. There 
is no system of inspection, and the master of an endowed school holds his 
place as a freehold, from which he cannot be ejected, however incompetent 

The endowed schools are thus bad in themselves, and very uneqvally 
distributed over the country. The commissioners declare that, unless 
reformed, they will do more harm than good. The deficiency is partly sup 
plemented by a Jarge number of private schools, some excellent and some 
execrable. The great difficulty is that, in the absence of any efficient system 
of inspection, the parents cannot distinguish between good mastera and 
bad; and the advertising scholastic quack has as good a chance as the 
really able master, Moreover, the want of any combined system has left 2 
singular deficiency of schools at one important part of the system. The 
better class of artisans and the small tradesmen and farmers are almost 
without any decent provision. This is specially important in regard to our 
manufacturers. It is now constantly pointed out that we are losing ground 
in competition with foreigners because there is so little chance of attaining 
a reasonable technical education. The education given in elementary 
schools is said to be better than that of the several strata immediately 
above them; but it is a ditliculty that, owing to class prejudices, the small 
farmers and tradesmen refuse to send their children to the same school 
with their laborers. Some recent experiments tend to show that this pre. 
judice may be surmounted with less trouble than has been supposed ; but it 
is one element of trouble in all our educational arrangements. 

The commissioners propose to remedy these defects, or rather to begin 
to attack them, by a rather complex piece of machinery. The main 
features of their proposal are to form certain county boards which may 
divide existing schools into three grades, each of which shall be compelled 
to restrain itself to its proper province, to allow a rating system for the 
supply of new schools where wanted, and to provide for an efficient system of 
inspection and examination. That all these things are extremely advisable is 
obvious without mach argument. That they should have been hitherto so 
utterly neglected is the natural result of the happy-go-lucky way in which 
we had trusted to “ laws of supply and demand,” or, in other words, to the 
unassisted efforts of individuals to establish a satisfactory system. But 
whilst people are talking about the Irish Church and about reform and 
about the Abyssinian expedition, it is difficult to persuade them to pay any 
attention to the claims of our children to a decent amount of knowledge. 
The middle classes have since 1832 been toe ruling power in England. It 
is curious that they have never used their power to provide themselves 





selves to remain the worst taught in proportion to their needs of any class 
of the community. The phenomenon suggests some problems which I 
| leave to others to consider. 
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THE WEST AND REPUDIATION. 

| To tHe EprTor oF THE NATION : 

|  Tadmire the earnestness with which you fight the phantom of Western 
| repudiation, and rejoice in the conviction that if it were a thing existing in 
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the flesh you would very soon make it throw up the sponge; but I begin 
to think it a pity to see so much hard hitting wasted on the empty air. 

There is certainly no party in Illinois, nor are there many individuals, 
in favor of repudiating the principal of the national debt. The idea of 
refusing to pay interest, or, in other words, of taking up the interest-bear- 
ing bonds with greenbacks bearing no interest, was talked about here, as it 
was in your neighborhood, and was countenanced by a few men of all 
parties for a time ; but it has not been adopted by the Republicans, nor will 
it ever be adopted by them, if one may judge of the future from present 
appearances. Democrats of the Copperhead stripe would put that idea into 
the creed of their party if they could, and possibly they may be able to do 

and in that event they will be beaten by greater majorities than ever. 

My information is derived from the reading of many Western papers, 
and the hearing of many speeches made by Western politicians ; and it is my 
belief that what I have stated as true of men and parties in Illinois is true 
also of men and parties generally in the Mississippi Valley north of Cairo. 
The Indiana resolutions are already seen by the Republicans of that State 
to be wrong in principle, and have been substantially abandoned by them. 

We believe improvements can and ought to be made in the financial 
affairs of the country. We think the United States ought to be able to 
borrow money at as low a rate of interest as any nation or corporation or 
man can borrow it. We want to see the national credit established in the 
estimation of all lenders of money, so that they will pay a higher price from 
week to week for our outstanding bonds, until the bonds begin to bring a 
premium over gold; and then we want a new class of bonds, bearing a 
lower rate of interest, put upon the market, and the proceeds used in pay- 
ing off the present ones. To this end we should be glad if Butler and 
Stevens, and all such wise men of the East, would make an end of calumniat- 
ing the West, and devote their talents to praising somebody—themselves, if 
they can praise no one else. To the same end, we want the current ex- 
penses of the Government reduced to a minimum, and the management of 
the revenues committed to honest men.* 

If it be true, as Butler says, that nine-tenths of the bonds are held east 
of Lake Ontario, and if it be true that we are paying a rate of interest 
higher than the average rate paid by other nations, it would seem natural 
that attacks on the public credit should come from the East rather than 
from the West. When money-lenders are getting extraordinary interest 
from a responsible customer, they are liable to the temptation of hurting 
his credit with other lenders. Have you people east of Lake Ontario got a 
good thing, and are you trying to keep it by blackguarding the rest of us? 
If that is the little game, the cheek of Messrs. Butler and Stevens must 
reach at least to the shoulder. 

Get more and better information, Mr. Editor, and you will rest assured 
that no man who advocates repudiation in any form can receive the support 
of the West for any office or place of trust. 8. C. 
Prorw, Ill., April 7, 1868. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. Hurp & HovGuTon announce “The Charities of New York,” 
by H. G. Commanse and H. W. Camp.——D. Appleton & Co. announce the 
sixteenth volume—the last but one—of their cheap, paper-covered, “ Plum- 
pudding edition” of Dickens. It is “ Bleak House,” and “ Little Dorrit” 
is to follow. The equally cheap edition of Scott has reached the fifth 
volume, which contains “ The Antiquary ’’—the favorite of the middle-aged 
and judicious. It is bound in tartan-plaid, as will be its successors, the twenty 
volumes which will complete the set. On the 11th of April the same house 
published “ Not Wisely, but Too Well,” by the author of “ Cometh Up as 
a Flower”—of which latter the publishers say, “ No work since ‘ Jane Eyre’ 
has met with greater success”—a bold assertion. What, for example, 
would Messrs. Appleton say to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, who declare in 
Every Saturday that more than one hundred thousand copies of “ Mugby 
Junction” were sold in this country alone, and that the sale of that par- 
ticular work of Dickens's was comparatively small? On the 18th of April 
Appleton & Co. add to their “Globe” editions of “Dante” and “Tasso” 
the “Globe” “ Hudibras,” and to Louis Figuier’s other works on natural 
history his newly-translated “Ocean World: a Descriptive History of the 
Sea and its Inhabitants.” On the 25th instant the translation of Max Ring’s 
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* Our correspondent can hardly refer to the Secretary of the Treasury. Our belief 
is that we have never had, and are not likely ever to have, an honester man in that posi- 
tion. If Congress would plact at his disposal, by reforming the Civil Service, a force 
worthy of him, we should have little to complain of either on the score ef honesty or 
efliciency.—Ed. Nation. ¥ 
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historical novel, “John Milton and His Times,” will appear, embellished 
with eight designs by Gaston Fay.——Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, 
propose to publish a series of works relating to the early history of the 
valley of the Ohio River. This part of the great Mississippi Valley includes 
Western Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois, and 
its early history must tell of explorations by missionaries and hunting 
pioneers ; of intrigues of the French and English for its possession ; of wars 
with the Indians, and of the labors of settlement. Messrs. Clarke & Co. do 
not intend giving us the artistic history, or even the consecutive annals, of the 
valley ; they rather hope to make a collection of materials for history. They 
express themselves astonished at the amount and value of the material which 
they have found accessible in print and manuscript, and as parts of the series 
which they have begun—and which everybody will hope they may find as 
profitable to them as it is honorable to them to have undertaken it—they 
are already able to announce these works: “ An Historical Account of the 
Expedition against the Ohio Indians in the year 1764, under command of 
Henry Bouquet. By Thomas Hutchins ;’ ‘A Topographical Description 
of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina, comprehending 
Rivers Ohio, Kenhawa, Sioto, Cherokee, Wabash, etc. By Thomas Hutch- 
ins. 1778;’ “ The Journal of a Tour into the Territory North-west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, made in the Spring of 1803, with a Geographical and 
Historical Account of the State of Ohio. By Thaddeus Mason Harris. 1805 ;” 
“ A Topographical Description of the State of Ohio, Indiana Territory, etc. 
By Major Jervis Cutler. 1812 ;’ “History of the Late War in the Western 
Country. By Robert B. McAfee. 1816 ;” “ A Collection of Some Interest- 
ing Narratives of Indian Warfare in the West. By Samuel C. Metcalf. 
1812 ;’ “Topographical Description of the Western Territory of North 
America. By G. Imlay. 1797;” “ Discovery, Settlement, and Present State 
of Kentucky. By John Filson. 1784.” The maps and other engravings 
in these works will be carefully reproduced in fac-simile, by the photo- 
lithographic process. —— Messrs. John Wiley & Son announce “ Lectures on 
Ventilation,” by Lewis L. Leeds, who is the agent of the Government in the 
matter of ventilating hospitals and heating and ventilating the Treasury 
Department buildings. “ Man’s own breath,” says Mr. Leeds, “ is his Great_ 
est Enemy.”’ 5 

—As an aid to the formation of sound public opinion on a matter 
which we have treated at more length in another part of this week’s 
paper, we are glad to refer the reader to an article entitled “The 
Public Land System,” which appears in the American Law Review for the 
current month. The writer does Jittle more than set forth lucidly the law 
in regard to the acquisition of title by the settler; still he does do some- 
thing more than that, and at any rate he clears the way for a fuller under- 
standing of the whole subject, for a more popularly effective treatment of 
it—a treatment which we hope it may receive in some of the larger periodicals 
for the general reader. Too much cannot be known about it, nor known too 
soon. Besides the article in question, the Review has an essay, readable, 
but too brief and too exclusively dealing with his legal career, on Lord 
Plunket. It is based on the excellent‘life of that very able man not long 
since published by his grandson. Other articles in the April number are on 
“The Legal Tender Acts: Their Constitutionality and Effect,” and “ The 
Liability of Common Carriers beyond their own Route.” 


—Some weeks ago we printed a letter—the manuscript of which we found 
on sale at Mr. J. W. Bouton’s—that was written by Thackeray to a friend 
of his in this city. We did not then give the name of the gentleman to 
whom the letter was addressed—Mr. W. D. Robinson—who now authorizes, 
indeed requests, us todo so, The original letter is still in the possession of 
Mr. Robinson, who is not responsible for its being made public except in so 
far as this: He lent it to Mr. Robert Balmanno, well known in London and 
in this city as having been an enthusiastic collector of literary curiosities, 
and Mr. Balmanno, doubtless without intention of passing it off as genuine, 
made a fac-simile copy. Rather, he made a copy almost in fac-simile ; in the 
original the signature is “ W. M. T.,” while in the copy the surname of the 
writer is given in full. Mr. Balmanno dying, his copy passed with the rest 
of his collection into other hands, and now turns up as an original. Mr. 
Robinson is, of course, unwilling to appear as a revealer of private corre- 
spondence. We hope forgiveness for supposing him in a better world, and 
for our consequent publication of his friend’s letter. 


—The arrival in this country of Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, of London, is 
a matter of congratulation among those aware of his claims to respect as an 
artist and naturalist. His knowledge of comparative anatomy is probably 
not excelled by that of any naturalist of the day, while his skill as an artist 
is equalled by few. This rare combination of talent bas enabled Mr. Haw- 
kins to be of great service in putting visibly before us extinct animals, of 
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which only a few fragmentary bones, found in the recent geological forma- 
tions of England, are actually in existence. It was he who restored and 
built up in masonry, in their natural proportions, the elephas primigenius, 
the Megatherium, the Iguanodon, the Megalosaurus, and other monsters of 
the past. To do this it was necessary to possess an intimate knowledge of 
comparative anatomy, as,in some instances, no more than a bone or two 
could be obtained by the artist for his guidance. The unlearned reader may 
form some idea of the size of these animals, whose efligies, so to speak, are | 
now standing in the Crystal Palace Park at Sydenham, when told that Mr. 
Hawkins once entertained a party of twenty naturalists in the interior of 
one of them. At a recent meeting of the Lyceum of Natural History, in this 
city, Mr. Hawkins exemplified the methods he would employ for conveying 
to lyceum audiences a knowledge of his branch of natural science by such a | 
skilful use of the black-board that the audience, although composed of cool, 
scientific men, frequently broke out into enthusiastic applause. It is to be 
wished that his abilities as a lecturer could be displayed before every lyceum | 


audience in the country. 
| 


— The statistics of New York,” says Dr. Robert Hunter, “ during the | 
period of my former residence here show a diminution of fully thirty per 
cent. in the mortality from consumption alone.” If this is so, and we 
are unable to say that it is not literally true, Doctor Hunter is a public 
benefactor of a high order. But we can tell him how to lessen the in- 
credulity with which many persons will receive his statement: he might 
leave out of his little book from which we have quoted the thirty-six pages 
from p. 144 to p. 179, both inclusive. They contain evidence given before 
the Court of Queen's Bench, Westminster. But the evidence is that of Dr. 
Hunter’s own witnesses, and of them only ; there is not the first word from 
the other side. Now, to many persons who have not heard of Dr. Hunter's 
sanitary influence on the bills of mortality in New York, but who have heard 
a good deal of him as a party to a suit at law against the Pall Mall Gazette, | 
it will seem as if it were a mistake on his part and on the part of the publisher | 
to give us a mass of purely ex-parte testimony in his favor. To give none 
at all or to give all would seem to be the better course to take if such 
persons are to be made believers. And as “ few parents,” to quote again 
from Dr. Hunter’s treatise, “ are indifferent to the sufferings and health of 
their children,” and as not many people are indifferent to their own suffer- | 
ings and health, it strikes us that the omission of the pages we have desig- | 
nated is no more than may properly be demanded in the interest of fair | 
play—fair play as between the physician and possible patients, fair play as | 
between author and publisher on the one hand and readers on the other. 


—Among late English books of interest we notice these: Lord Lytton’s | 
“ Miscellaneous Prose Works,” containing a number of his semi-philosophic | 
essays ; the Bishop of Oxford’s life of his father, William Wilberforce ; an 
essay by Dean Stanley on “ The Connection of Church and State ;’ “Ser- | 
mons Preached at Brighton,” a second series, by F. W. Robertson; a new 
edition of Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology ;” the second volume of the new 
edition of Robert Browning’s works—which will be found to contain some 
poems with which Mr. Browning's admirers are not as yet familiar. The 
Reverend Orby Shipley has collected into a volume, with the title “ Tracts 
for the Day,” some of the essays which he, as editor, has been for two 
years or so putting forth for the edification of the school of Anglicans, known 


as “ advanced,” who go back, trampling, twelve hundred years for their. 


doctrine and ceremonial. Unflinching Ritualism—priest, sacrifice, extreme 
unction, auricular confession, purgatory, seven sacraments: Ritualism, in 
short—may be found in this book fully presented within small space. 
“ Doctor Campany’s Courtship,” by the author of “ Doctor Jacob,” is a 
book of short stories, highly praised by the critics, which may be expected 
soon in an American reprint. Two books that seem likely to be of much 
interest are a volume of essays by Mr. B. Cracroft and the fourth volume 
in English of “The Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini.” Among Mr. 
Cracroft’s essays is one on “ The Jews of Western Europe ”’—a‘ most sug- 
gestive theme. 
political—if anything is non-political in his view—as “Dante's Minor 


Works,” “ The Philosophy of Music,” “ Carlyle’s French Revolution,” ete. 


He has also an essay on Carlyle as a philosopher, and expresses no very 
high opinion of him. Expressed, we should say, and not expresses, for the 
essay was written a score of years since, and what is now a fair statement 
of admitted facts was then a prophecy. Carlyle’s irreverence for the estab- 
lished order of things was, of course, pleasing to Mazzini; and so were his 
sincerity and candor ; and he saw that the writer of the essays on Diderot 
and Jean Paul and Voltaire subordinated the exterior life to the spiritual, 
and believed in the government of the visible by the invisible. But he 
saw, too, a defect which overbalanced these good qualities. He perceivey, 





|“ his life, Russian life, all that is human, and especially all that is Rus 


| Odintsof whom we met in “‘ Fathers and Sons.” 


| also “ Fathers and Sons” was full—make a great part of the book 


, Philippe and his wife, and the really remarkable way in which the sinister 


Mazzini in this volume treats mainly of topics not 


has yet dared to publish the prophetic figures—which seems credible 
‘ enough. 
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What many besides discovered later, that Carlyle sympathized with s!! 


ation. 


wen indeed, but that it was with men as individuals, not with man; that 
he had no true sense of the unity of the race, and no belief in its pro 
gress. Thus, then, as he surveys life and history, “ faith and discourage: 
ment alternate in his works as they must in his soul.’” He has his heroes, 
believes in them as incarnations, so to speak, of ideas ; but he is devoid of faith 
in a “ supreme idea,” represented by the life of the race, in a divine law 
and in a human progress which embodies it; there is for him no order in 
the past nor hope in the future ; hence his worship of force and success and 
his praise of victory as the divine intervention from which there is no 
appeal. 

—Novel-readers who got a sensation as of something fresh and new 
when they made the acquaintance of Ivan Turgénet’s “ Fathers and Sons,” 
will be pleased to hear that another of his very clever books has been 
translated into French. Its Russian title is “ Daim,” which means “ smoke” 
or “vapor.” The smoke and steam flitting past the window of his railway 
carriage seem to young Gregory Litvinof, in his despair, the best emblem of 


sian.” The romantic part of the book, the story proper, tells of Litvinot's 
love for Tatiana, and his twice unhappy passion for Irene Osinine—a woman 
who seemingly might be the wicked, or wickeder, sister of the Madame 
3ut the romantic part of 
the book, delightful as Turgénef is in passages of poetry, is not the 
interesting part of it, nor indeed the larger part. The scene is laid chietly 
in St. Petersburg and Baden, and sketches of Russian character 


only 


~of which 
The 
tussian democrat, the travelled Russian colonized in some headquarters o! 
gambling, the progressive female Russian, the revolutionary politician, the 
“ Holy Russia” Russian, are drawn by the vigorous hand that sketched for 
us Bazarof the Nihilist, and Paul Petrovitch, and Nicholas Petrovitch 
among his newly freed serfs. People likely to read “ Fumée” are 
perhaps people not likely to be carried away by the not very intelli 
gent love for Russian things that is, or was, common among us 
But Turgénef’s descriptions of his country and their institutions will be 
profitable even to those persons who know enough of Russia not to be 
ardent Philo-Russians, and to many other Americans they will be the lifting 
of a veil, or like light in a dark place. It would take a very great many of 
the JZerald’s correspondent’s peculiar Letters from our Iron-clad Fleet in the 
Baltic to give us much information of this kind ; it relates to fines imposed 
by the Russian Government in Lithuania: on a citizen of Wilna for leaving 
a Russian church before the service was ended, 100 roubles, or more than a 
hundred of our paper dollars ; on a tradesman, because a servant entering 
his shop asked him in Polish the price of oil, 25 roubles; on a house owner, 
because in frescoes adorning his house there appeared the figure of a crow, 
which the authorities pronounced the eagle of Poland, 500 roubles; on 
certain men who, without permission from the police, attended the funeral 
of a neighbor, 25 roubles each; on a lady for venturing to give, without 
permission, a ball to celebrate her daughter's marriage, 300 roubles—and 
that although each guest was provided with the necessary permit. Now 
Turgénef, who, let it be said, is far enough from being unpatriotic, and who 
by no means despairs of his country, helps one to see clearly the country 
which thus insults mankind by its paternal government of Poland. And 
surely information was rarely before so pleasantly conveyed. 


—Times of revolution are almost always characterized by a spirit of 
superstition and prophecy. In 18i8 many people saw with alarm the 
curious coincidence, noted by some enemy of ‘the bourgeois king, as being 
contained in the figures of some of the notable dates in the lives of Louis 


prophecy was fulfilled has only strengthened the superstitious belief in the 
potency of figures. Louis Philippe was born in 1773, his wife was born in 
1782, and the pair were married in 1809. It will be noticed that the figures 
of each of these different dates foot up 18, which, added to 1830, the year of 
Louis Philippe’s accession to the throne, gives 1848, the year of his abdice- 
tion and flight from France in the guise of a valet de chambre. The 
prophecy caused at the time a good deal of excitement, and is now called to 
mind bya similar but doubly striking prophetic coincidence in precisely 
the same events in the life of the present ruler of France. Louis Napoleon 
was born in 1808, his wife in 1826, and bis marriage took place in 185:. 
The figures of these dates again sum up alike, 17, and 17 added to the date 
of the Emperor's ascending the throne, 1852, give the year 1869, which 
therefore, if one likes, may for some months safely be set down as the year 
of dethronement for the Man of December. It is said that no French paper 
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Tue CoAL-FIELDS OF THE Far WeEst.—In the forthcoming report of | 
7 ra | 
the U.S. Geological Survey of Nebraska, Professor Hayden gives an account | 


. 


of the coal or lignite beds west of the Mississippi which cannot fail to} 


attract the attention of all who are interested in the success of the several 
projected Pacific railroads, and in the development of the wineral and agri- 
cultural resources of our Territories. 

One of these lines, the Union Pacific Railroad, has already struck the 
first range of the Rocky Mountains, more than 530 miles west of the Mis- 
souri River and within four miles of its highest elevation, and passes through 
a region where both iron and coal are found in workable quantities. 

In the upper valley of the Missouri River and the Yellowstone there are 
beds of coal of even seven feet in thickness, which were known as long ago 
as the time of Lewis and Clark, but which will not be of much practical im- 
portance till the Northern Pacific Railroad is carried through that region. 
It is to the coal-beds of Dakota and Colorado that the mining interests of the 
far West, and the inbabitants of the vast and fertile but almost treeless plains, 
must look as a source of fuel. The advancing Union Pacific Railroad has 
created a new interest in these long known deposits, for the coal of Iowa 
and Missouri is limited in quantity, and generally of inferior quality. In 
the Laramie Plains the coal-beds are from five to eleven feet in thickness, 
and occupy a busin of about five thousand square miles. This coal is of 
excellent quality, burns with a bright red flame, leaving scarcely any ash, 
and is as good as wood for domestic purposes, and, in fact, might be called 
condensed wood. Here and there there are seams of jet from one to twelve 
inches in thickness, which look much like cannel coal. 

South of these beds, in Colorado, in the vicinity of Denver, there are 
others which are probably the most valuable in the West. In some places 
as many as eleven beds are exposed on the mountain-side, having from five 
to thirteen feet of thickness, and giving from thirty to fifty feet at least of 
solid lignite. They crop out in many places all along the eastern base of the 
mountains, and Professor Hayden estimates that they occupy, north of 
the Arkansas River, an area of not less than five thousand square miles 
The coal is superior to ordinary Western bituminous coal, and ranks next to 
anthracite for domestic purposes. In a sanitary point of view it has the 
advantage that it produces no offensive gas or odor. Dr, Torrey, who has 
made an analysis of it, states that it contains a very large percentage of 
carbon, and is superior to lignite found in any other quarter of the world, 
and sees no reason why it should not be eminently useful for generating 
steam and for smelting ores. The real value of these deposits is seen when 
we reflect that they are of from ten to twenty thousand square miles ia 
extent, and are in the midst of a region where, in all directions, for a distance 


of 600 or 1,900 miles, there is no fuel of any kind either on or beneath the 


surface of the ground, These beds are much younger than the anthracite 
beds of Pennsylvania, for they belong to the Tertiary, the geological period 
immediately preceding the present epoch, and there are no coal-beds west 
of the Mississippi older than these. They are found by examination to be 
composed of the remains chiefly of poplars, oaks, maples, hickories, lindens, 
buttonwoods, dogwoods, buckthorns, and magnolias. 

Tuk ANCIENT TREE OF TENERIFFE.—Everywhere, both in the vege 
table and animal kingdoms, we find ourselves in our investigations at a loss 
to arrive at the real essence of the vital principle. We witness its workings 
all around us aad in us; and we are conscious of its existence even where 
there is total inactivity. Asa latent life we find it concealed in the germs 
of plants, waiting for the proper time for its activity ; and we have evidence 
of its great patience and endurance when seeds which have been long stored 
up in tombs and catacombs are restored to suitable conditions of soil and 
atmosphere. Dr. Lindley, the learned botanist, asserts that raspberry seeds, 
found in Celtic tombs, and which numbered at least seventeen hundred years 
of existence, germinated perfectly, and produced plants which still exist in 
the Horticultural Society’s garden in London. M. Desmoulins says that 
seeds of heliotrope, lucerne, and cornflower found in some Roman tombs of 
the second and third centuries after Christ, when planted, germinated, 
flowered, and fruited;, and in England patches of wheat are quite common, 
said to have been originally derived from seed obtained from Egyptian 
mummies. 

There are instances where the vital principle has endured through ages 
and ages, excluded, in a great measure, from the natural changes of the at 
mosphere ; but Hemmingway states that seeds of the elder germinated after 
being twice boiled in making wine, and remaining twenty months in the 
dregs of the cask ; and Payen found that the spores of the red-mould, in the 
interior of barrack-bread at Paris, some twenty years ago, did not lose their 
vitality on being heated to a temperature of even 248° F., but germinated 
and produced red-mould or fungus. 
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It is not alone in the seed that we find this remarkable tenacity for life 
showing itself, but the vital principle possesses the same power of lying 
dormant in the plant, and of enduring great changes of temperature. The 
Lewisia rediviva of Oregon and California, of the Purslane family, will sprout 
when dried specimens have been two years or more in an herbarium; and 
Edwards and Colin found that some leguminous and cereal plants would 
bear hot water or air of a temperature of 167° F., and still germinate. Dr. 
Lyall, of the British Navy, immersed a specimen of Lewisia in boiling wat -r 
to stop its growing propensity before drying it, and yet it showed symptoms 
of vitality more than a year and a half afterwards; and in 1863 it flowered 
in the Royal Kew Gardens. On the southern face of the Himalayan moun- 
tains dicotyledonous plants reach to about 17,500 feet ; lichens are found as 
high up as the snow line of 19,000 feet; and some plants have been known 
to germinate after being subjected to a dry cold of 70° F. below zero. 

. This tenacity of life in the vegetable kingdom is sometimes shown in 
still another way. We can see no reason why exogenous trees, or those 
whose growth is all on the exterior, as oaks, elms, firs, and larches, should 
not live on forever; for the bark is capable of indefinite extension, and each 
ring of annual growth soon becomes independent of all that is within, so 
that the death of the interior does not, so far as we can see, necessitate a 
diminution of vitality in the circumference; hence, as lumbermen know, 
the most vigorous looking trees are often hollow. But they also know that, 
in spite of theory, all the different kinds of trees have a certain average 
term of existence, and that it is not profitable to let them stand beyond a 
certain age, for they decrease in their rate of growth or laying up of woody 
material, and their vitality weakens. 

But now and then an individual seems totally to disregard this law ot 
growth, and to live on and on for ages, successfully resisting the attacks of 
time. When the Benthencourts, the French adventurers, conquered the 
Fortunate Isles in 1402, they found there a tree venerated by the inhabitants, 
the Guanches, of forty-eight feet in circumference, and of from twelve to 
fifteen feet in diameter; and in the same century, during the early periods 
of the Norman an] Spanish conquests, we are told mass was performed at 
a small altar erected in the hollow trunk of the tree. When Humboldt 
ascended the Peak of Teneriffe, in 1799, he found this monarch had not 
materially changed in size since the fifteenth century, bore flowers and 
fruit, and seemed to be enjoying eternal youth; and a few years later 
he published a drawing of this tree, made in 1776 by F. d'Ozonne, which he 
discovered among the posthumous papers of the celebrated Borda. 

It is an evergreen, with leaves clustered together at the ends of the 
branches, belonging to the same order with the asparagus and the lily of 
the valley. In the storm of July 21,1819, it lost one side of its leafy 
top or crown. All travellers to Teneriffe visit this gigantic lily. In 1856 
Mr. Bunbury writes: “ The famous Dragon-tree of Villa de Orotava is still 
in existence; a ruin, indeed, but a noble ruin. The foliage is still fresh 
and vigorous; but the tree has been much shattered, and has lost many 
branches within the last few years; and a gentleman who has long known 
it is of opinion that it will not last another century.” 

And now the news comes that this King of the Monocotyledons, the 
Draceena Draco, is no more! Fenzi, of Florence, tells us that it was blown 
down, and charges the Spanish authorities with culpable negligence in not 
making an effort to prevent the destruction of this venerable historical 
monument by means of proper supports or props. He visited it a year ago, 
when it wasstill in good health, its crown covered with panicles of scarlet fruit ; 
and its huge trunk, though completely decayed in the interior, sustained 
vigorously the spreading mass of fleshy branches and sword-like foliage. 

It is the opinion of the most distinguished as well as the most cautious 
botanists, that this tree, which has fallen in our times, was probably 6,000 
years old, and may have been one of the earliest wanderers from the Garden 
of Eden. 

There are other instances of remarkably prolonged vitality among trees. 
In the autumn of 1860, Dr. J. D. Hooker, the well-known botanist, visited 
Mount Lebanon with Captain Washington, of the British Navy. They 
found the cedar grove, of four hundred trees, disposed in nine groups, on as 
many hummocks or ancient moraines of eighty to one hundred feet in 
height, which were formed when the climate was quite different from the 
present, and when the whole summit of Lebanon was covered with per- 
petual snow, and the basin in which the grove now is was filled with 
mighty glaciers. The oldest tree is forty feet, and, strange to say, the 
youngest is eighteen feet in circumference. Judging from a branch, which, 
by the use of the lens, was found to have one hundred and forty rings of 
annual growth in a diameter of eight inches, the oldest tree may be 2,500 
years old; and Dr. Hooker thinks that the grove has not materially de- 
creased since the days of Solomon, 
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The cedar of Lebanon has a wide range, being found on Mount Atlas in 
Northern Africa, and forming immense forests of imposing aspect in Central 
Asia and on the slopes of the Himalayan Mountains ; for it is believed that 
these varieties all sprang originally from one form. | 

Of ali trees in Europe, the yew probably attains the greatest age. One 
in Derbyshire, England, is thought to be over 2,000 years old; one at 
Fortingal, Scotland, is computed to have an age of from 2,500 to 2,600 years; 
and one in Bradburn churchyard, Kent, is said to be at least 3,000 years | 
old. 

Among African trees, Adamson thought the Adamsonia of Senegal | 
reached an age of 6,000 years ; but later travellers considered this estimate | 
quite enormous, and reduced it by one-half, if not more. 

During the past twenty-five years no trees have attracted so much atten- 
tion on account of their size, grandeur, and age as the great Wellingtonia 
or Seguoya, of California. There are eighty-five of these mammoths stand- 
ing on an area of about fifty acres; and the base of one, called “The Old 
Maid,” which is over 26 ft. in diameter, serves as a dancing-floor. Professor | 
Gay estimates the highest probable age of one which was felled aboug 
fifteen years ago, having a height of 322 ft. and a diameter of 29 ft. 2 in. at 
five feet from the ground, to be not over 2,065 years, or antedating the | 
Christian era by two centuries. A portion of the bark of this tree was for | 
some time on exhibition in the Atlantic States, and now stands, we believe, | 
in the Crystal Palace at Sydeuham. One of those still remaining has a | 
height of 350 ft., and near the ground a circumference of 97 ft.; and some | 
of the grove rise to a height of 200 fi. or more without a limb. The trunk | 
of a tree lying near these has a cavity, for 250 ft. of its length, of from 10 | 
to 12 ft. in diameter, being ample room for a horse and his rider; and it is 
estimated that this tree was 400 ft. high and 3) ft. in diameter. 

There is another tree in California called the redwood, which is much 
slower in growth than this, and which some botanists think reaches a far 
greater age, though belonging to the same family ; yet none of these are as 
old as even the hollow of the great Dragon-tree of Orotava. 


| 








PHYSIOLOGIES.* 

WE presume that, within the past five years, as many as thirty different 
works on physiology, designed for the use of families, schools, and colleges, 
have appeared in the United States ; and we think we are not far out of the 
way when we state that the authors of most of these have each, during the 
same time, also published at least three or four other works on different 
branches of science and literature. We have among us a class of men who 
contribute nothing themselves directly to the advancement of science, but, 
understanding the market and the publishers, live on the labors of others. 
Hunéreds of books are written and published yearly expressly to go in cer- 
tain directions, where it is known that trustees or school committees are | 
“all right,” or can be made so. It is to this state of things that we owe | 
most of the physiologies now in the hands of the young. 

How few have any idea of the training necessary to enable a man, of | 
even superior natural abilities, to prepare such a work that will be worth the | 
publishing! More than fair attainments in natural history, comparative | 
anatomy, physics, chemistry, and the use of the microscope are required ; | 
and also not only a power to appreciate, but a willingness to accept the 
labors of those of acknowledged authority in the different sciences connected | 
with physiology. The author must himself be a physiologist, able and | 
desirous to contribute to the advancement of his special branch of knowledge. | 
No other can write a work that will do credit to himself, or that will stand | 
the test of time. And to these scientific he must add certain literary quali- | 
fications, or his work fails in an essential point. Compare Dalton’s Physi- | 
ology with those of the class of which we have spoken, written by men who | 
have published, and are ever ready to publish, works on any department of | 
science orliterature. What a marked difference is immediately perceptible ! 
And in order to show that this difference is even far greater than at first | 
appears, we propose turning over the pages of this distinguished physi- | 
ologist’s book. We shall see that, though we have before us a work written | 
by one who is solely a physiologist, and whose valuable contributions are 
well known to all who pay special attention to this branch of science, never- | 
theless most decided errors and defects have passed unnoticed in it, notwith- | 
standing it has gone through four editions, and has been subjected to the | 
careful revision of the author. 

On page 64 it is stated that, “at a point on the surface of every starch 











* “A Treatise on H)»man Physiolozy ; designed for the use of Students and Prac- | 
titiouers of Medicine. By John C. Daiton, M.D.” 4th edition, revised and enlarged. | 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1867. 

“The Elements of Physiology and Hygiene, By Huxley and Youmans.” New 
York; D, Appleton & Co, 1863. 


grain there is a minute pore or depression called the Ailus, around which 
the circular markings are arranged in a concentric form.” Now, ail starch 
grains begin as minute spherical bodies, and increase in size by the addition 
of concentric layers; but many diverge from the spherical form by the pre- 
ponderating growth of one side of the granule. The Ailum (hilus being 
neither Latin nor English) or nucleus is this starting-point of growth, which 
is either solid or hollow, and is not on the surface, but is the innermost of 
all the concentric layers. Henfrey is the undisputed authority on the sub 
ject. 

On page 114 we find that, “if a dog, with a gasiric fistula, be fed with 
a mixture of meat and boiled starch,” in portions of the flaid withdrawn 
“the starch is easily recognizable by its reaction with iodine ;” while on 
page 129 we meet with the contradiction, “If one dram of such gastric 
juice (containing albuminose) be mixed with one dram of iodine water 
and boiled starch be subsequently added, no blue color is produced.” It ia 
clear that the former statement needs qualification ; and on pages 155 and 
157 there are two other assertions which in the same way conflict with one 
another. The first is that “ while passing through the pulmonary circula- 
tion, however, they [fatty substances] disappear ;’ and the second is that 
“it [fatty matter] is found in considerable abundance throughout the entire 
vascular system.” Such statements could hardly bring contending parties 
to an agreement. 

Oa page 357 there is a remarkable original figare of the nervous system 
of the starfish, unlike that of any species which has ever come under the 
eye ot the naturalist. The branches in the arms are represented as forked, 
instead of being composed of one median nerve with a succession of 
branchlets coming off in pairs opposite one another. 
it is next to impossible to distinguish blood vessels from nerves, and we 
should julge that such were used for dissection in this case, 
as 1816, the lamented Tiedeman published an anatomy of the startish 
which has not been since materially added to ; an/, in fact, Professor Milne 
Edwards has illustrated the great work, “ Le Régne Anima!,” of his master 
Cuvier with figures taken from this well-known monograph of the distin 
guished German anatomist. Professor Dalton might have found enough in 
it for his purpose, which would also have prevented him from publishing so 
serious a mistake. 

On page 366 there is another original figure, made to show the nervous 
system of centipedes, but a naturalist would immediately suspect its accuracy 
in this respect from the fact that it is clearly faulty in almost every other 
structure represented. The feet should originate from the sides of the 
rings, not alternate with them; and the great claw like fang-feet should be 
turned not backwards but forwards and inwards. It would be just as correct 
to represent the natural posture of a man standing to be with his arms ex- 


In alcoholic specimens 


As long ago 


| tended horizontally and directly backwards—a position not more torturing 


to the biped than the one here figured to the centipede. The nervous 
ganglia should be withia the rings, not alternate with them, and should be 
connected by a nerve-cord, which, though doub'e in structure, is single in 
appearance. The professor has mistaken a furrow for a total division of the 
cord into two threads. Here again we have high authority which might 
have been consulted. In the “ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society ” there are to be found several valuable papers by Newport on the 


| development of the nervous and circulatory systems in myriapoda and other 


articulates, which are well known to every naturalist, and which furnish 
figures that would serve in the present instance most fully, 

Lastly, we have to notice the section on reproduction, and shall be 
obliged to use terms, we fear, quite unfamiliar even to the ears of many 
liberally educated persons; for though instruction in physiology forms 4 
part of the system of education in most of our schools and colleges, the 
text-books used are most of them carefully expurgated of all that relates to 
the origin and development of life. 

On pages 532 and 533, both in the text and in the wood-cuts, the true 
vitelline membrane is ignored entirely, but the zona pellucida, which is 
stated to be but another name for this membrane, is figured. Now, in all 
vertebrates the zona is an accessory, formed against the inner face of the - 
tunica granulosa of the Graafian follicle, and outside of the vitelline mem- 
brane; and the two exist together, especially in reptiles, for some time. 

On page 590 we find the “two extremities (of the allantois) coming in 
contact with each other and fusing together over the back of the foetus, just 
as the amniotic folds had previously done.” The extremities do not fuse 
together and become continuous, but only overlap one another ; and, more 


over, the outer lamina of the amnios, after being cut off from the inner 


one, remains, and does not “allow it (the allantois) to come in contact 
with the external membrane of the egg.” 
In figure 211, page 591, which is repeated on page 654, the vitellus 
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should be close up to the inner face of the shell, and, at the age and extent | 
of the vascular area represented, it should be considerably larger, and not | 
spherical but spheroidal. | 

In figure 212, page 592, the yolk sac should also be represented as still 
increasing in size, for it finally fills the whole shell, excepting the epace 
occupied by the embryo ; and the latter should be sunken in the upper part 
of the yolk. Long ago the illustrious Von Baer and the immortal Jobn 
Llunter described these features. Nor does the allantois come out at one 
side, as in the figure, and turn over the back, but it folds upwards on both 
sides at once, and then forwards around the neck of the yolk sac, and up 
over the head, also on both sides. The folds, meeting on the bac, turn 
outwards and downwards, all around, and, passing close to the shell mem- 
brane, the persistent outer lamina of the amnios alone intervening, finally 
concentrate below the yolk sac. 

It will be observed that we have noted chiefly those errors which, on 
turning over the pages of this work, were suggested by the wood-cuts, and 
we have to remark that the author might have greatly increased the value 
of his book had he aimed a little less at originality, and consented to use 
more freely figures drawn from other works of high authority. Our aim 
has been in this review not to decry the merits of Professor Dalton’'s 
Physiology, for we consider it, perhaps, the best book which we possess for 
the medical student—Professor Fiint’s being more serviceable to one who 
intends studying the subject beyond what is required at an examination by 
the faculty of any of our medical schools—but, by pointing out its errors, to 
show how difficult it is, considering the present activity in science, for any 
one, not strictly a physiologist, to write a physiology worthy of public con- 
fidence. 

In the fall of 1866 Professor Huxley published in London a little work 
entitled “ Lessons in Elementary Physiology,” and designed, as he states in 
the preface, “ to serve the purposes of a text book for teachers and learners 
in boys’ and girls’ schools.” His object in writing the book was “ to set 
down in plain and concise language that which any person, who desires to 
become acquainted with the principles of human physiology, may learn, 
with a fair prospect of having but little to unlearn as our knowledge widens 
—and to separate the well-established and essential from the doubtful and 
unimportant portions of the vast mass of knowledge and opinions we call 
human physiology.” He has succeeded excellently well in all he aimed at. 
His style is clear and compact, and the whole subject is presented in a sys- 
tematic and interesting manner. Those who are acquainted with the 
author's various contributions on the anatomical, embryological, and physi- 
ological relations of man to the lower animals, will find the work in perfect 
keeping with his reputation; and we are sorry that we have not an exact 
reprint of it, for not only is it adapted to schools, but most persons who 
wish to review their studies in this department of science may take it up, 
and in a few hours’ time digest the whole of it with pleasure and profit. 

Unfortunately, Professor Huxley “ confided the early sheets of the work 
to Professor Youmans” (as the latter tells us in his preface) “ to make such 
additions of matter” as he thought best, and to “adapt it to the circum- 
stances and requirements of American education.” In what respect the 
requirements of the American education of boys and girls differ from those 
of the English we are not told, but the American author thinks it neces- 
sary in order to meet these special requirements to contribute, of the four 
hundred and twenty pages, between one and two hundred of his own, in 
the form of an opening chapter and several chapters under the head of 
Hygiene. Why he did not add a succession of hundreds of pages on physi- 
ological chemistry, embryology, histology, and so on, we do not see, for 
Professor Huxley has only noticed them, as he has the subject of hygiene, 
or the laws of health, in accordance with the character and limits which he 
thought best to give the work. Professor Youmans’s method and style 
differ entirely from those of the professor with whom he has associated 
himself. He dwells on the most commonplace subject at great length, and 
introduces points still in dispute as established facts. He writes with 
great enthusiasm and, we may say, momentum, but with a corresponding 
lack of conciseness. 

Huxley's little work, freed from this incubus, would certainly meet with 
a cordial reception if reprinted here, even though the “ requirements of 
American education” differ from those of his own country. 
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Les Origines du Sermon de la Montagne. ‘Par Hippolyte Rodrigues. 


(Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres.)\—This is an octavo volume of 200 pages, the 


avowed object of which is to “ prove scientifically, to those eyes which do 
not shun the light,” that there is nothing new in Christianity, and that 
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there is not a single moral precept recognized and practised by civilized 
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nations that is not traceable to the Jewish Scriptures. More than two cen- 
turies ago Grotius observed, in regard to the Lord’s Prayer, that the single 
phrases composing it were current in rabbinical forms at the time of Christ. M. 
Rodrigues (/e Secrétaire Perpétuel of the Israelitie Scientifico-literary Society 
organized at Paris) selects for the same purpose the Sermon on the Mount, 
as being the highest and fullest statement of Christian morality, and endea- 
vors to show that it enunciates no new truths, but only embodies maxims 
which were in the mouth of every Jew before the Saviour uttered them, or, 
in the language of our author, le discowrs de la montagne courait les rues 
de Jérusalem bien avant qu'il efit été prononcé. The beatitudes themselves 
he regards only as an anthology of Israelitic piety and morality. The as- 
sertion that “the people were astonished at his doctrine” because he 
taught “as one having authority,” .and not as the scribes, is explained as 
referring to the earnestness of Jesus in reproducing in the form of pungent 
and incisive maxims the doctrines of the sacred books, instead of overload- 
ing them with long and obscure dissertations, as the authorized orthodox 
interpreters were wont todo. The method pursued by M. Rodrigues is to 
print on alternate pages (facing each other, so as to render a comparison 
between them easy) the Sermon on the Mount, as contained in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh chapters of Matthew, and the corresponding passages 
from the Old Testament and the Talmud. But he does not prove 
satisfactorily that all his citations from the Talmud are “anterior 
to Jesus.” It is not enough to affirm that Shammai and Hillel, the 
most distinguished heads of the Talmudic school, lived a century 
or less before the Christian era; or that “the Talmud contains the 
tradition of doctrines preached since the third century before Jesus ;” or 
that Gamaliel and Johanan ben Zaccai, contemporaries of Jesus, “ preceded 
him, according to every probability, in teaching the law.” The Mishna was 
composed, or at least reduced to writing, by the Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh 
about A.D. 189, the Jewish Talmud about A.D. 396, and the Babylonian 
Talmud, which is most highly valued by the Jews, about A.D. 500. It is 
not always, and indeed very seldom, possible in such compilations, which are 
the growth of centuries, to fix the authorship of any one precept, or to say 
what doctor first gave it utterance. To endeavor, therefore, to establish the 
date of a citation by appending to it the name of a doctor (and even in most 
cases the author has to content himself with the title of a treatise), is not 
to proceed so scientifigzuement as a professed ami de la vérité ought todo. In 
the ‘ postface”” we have numerous extracts from Reuss, Renan, and otliers, 
corroborative of the author’s views. The conclusion at which M. Rodrigues 
arrives is, that the principles proclaimed by Moses and Jesus being the 
same, the two religions should adapt themselves to the scientific and philo- 
sophic progress of the age, and thus become wne seule et méme religion. 
Every step which they take toward reform is a step toward unification. 
In this country the tendency of Judaism to fraternize with certain forms of 
Christianity is strong, and seems to grow stronger. The Rabbi Lilienthal, 
for example, makes no difficulty about throwing overboard every dogma 
except those of the unity of God and the brotherhood of man, and thus 
affiliates with Unitarianism ; his synagogue at Cincinnati, built in the 
form of a cross, with the domes of a mosque, and its interior walls inscribed 
with Hebrew legends, fitly symbolizes the cathelicity of his religious belief. 
But M. Rodrigues must wait some time before all Christendom or much of 
it becomes Unitarian. 





The Bankrupt Law of the United States. Edited by Edward Avery and 
George M. Hobbs, Counsellors-at-Law. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1868.) 
—The general plan of this work is briefly set forth in the preface : “In pre. 
paring this edition of the ‘ Bankrupt Law’ the editors have not intended to 
present a treatise on bankruptcy, but simply to take the statute as it stood, 
and so arrange the notes and references as to present the leading cases under 
their appropriate heads.” This plan has been carried out with unusual 
fidelity. Though the editors, by the form of their work, disclaim all pre- 
tence to originality, yet they have furnished an amount of well-selected ma- 
terial which would do credit to a book of much greater pretensions, and 
would need little more than proper arrangement in order to become what is 
commonly called an original work. The difficult subject of assignments in 
section 14 perhaps illustrates as well as any other in the book the careful 
attention which has been bestowed upon the editorial task. The book has 
two appendices—one containing the General Orders and Forms of Proceeding 
in Bankruptcy, the other the United States Bankrupt Law of 1841. The 
index is unusually exhaustive. Asa manual for daily use as well as a con- 
venient digest of the most important cases on the subject, Messrs. Avery and 
Hobbs’s work seems to us superior to any of its rivals, and eminently de- 
serving of the approval and patronage of the profession. 
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the Treasury Department. Llustrated with Colored 
Diagrams. 1 thin 8vo volume, price $1. 


“Man's own Breath is his Greatest Enemy.” 


The principles of ventilation are so clearly illustrated 
and explained in this volume as to be easily apprehended 
by all. Many popular errors are corrected, and the whole 
subject made interesting to every reader. No person 
who values his own health or that of his family should 
neglect to procure the work. 


*,* Mailed prepaid on the receipt of the price. 





FREDRIKA BREMER. 


MESSRS. HURD & HOUCHTON 
Have Now Reapy, 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 


FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Ed ted by her sister, CoarLotre Bremer. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $2. 





** We have only room now to say that thia book, edited | 
by a surviving sister, will receive a cordial welcome in 
eur community, however minute and trivial the details 


| “ LEGIBLE, PORTABLE, HANDSOME, AND CHEAP.” 





which a naturally hoarding affection has preserved. 
Besides the friends she won in personal intercourse, Miss | 
Bremer made friends of her readers from the domestic 
character of her most charming novels. All, therefore, 
will feel a sympathy in whatever interested her warm 
heart, and have a desire to know as much as possible of 
her nature and character, and the particulars of her home 
life, as well as the story of her travels. The memoir 
tells with attractive simplicity and frankness of the joys 
- the girl, and the struggles, inward and outward, of the 

oman. 

“The sketches and poems will be acceptable, as every- | 
thing from her pen has been.”"— Boston Transcript. . | 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 


This department of Yale College, under the direction 
of President Woolsey, and Professors Dana, Norton, | 
Lyman, Silliman, itney, Brush, Gilman, Johnson, | 
Brewer, Rockwell, Eaton, Marsh, and Verrill, furnishes | 
regular and special courses of instruction in Chemietry | 
and Metallargy, Civil, Mint , and Mechanical Engineer- 

. atu 8 » ete. or circulars | 
ad Prof. D. 0. Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. 





The Spirit of Seventy-Six. 





| 
| 
THE GLOBE EDITION | tape 
or | LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BULWER’S NOVELS, | 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


JUST IsscED: HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


WHAT WE NS OS WITH ITT THE SPIRIT OF SEVERTT-CIT; 


A NOVEL. 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
Complete in two neat 16mo vols. 


Printed in large type, on tinted paper, with engraved | 
Frontispiece to each volume, and handsomely bound in 
green morocco cloth. Price per volume, $1 50. 


THE COMING WOMAN 
A PROPHETIC DRAMA. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents; fine paper, tinted, $1 7% 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 





“ of price. 
Aso, Now Reapy: I 


THE CAXTONS, PELHAM. EUGENE ARAM. TIE “The play hinges upon the absnrditice of a female as 
> 7 on hl oT? > . he Ay yes por eans « c $ emaic 
LAST OF THE BARONS. DEVEREUX. THE LAST sessor, a female Judge of the Supreme Court, anda female 
DAYS OF POMPEII. RIENZI. “MY NOVEL,” 2 vols. | politician, and the ludicrous azpercts of a state of society 





ZANONI. HAROLD. LEILA, PILGRIMS OF THE) '® which women make proposals of marriage to men, and 
“ m iiashaie every bachelor is exposed to two hundred thoussat offers, 
RHINE, AND CALDERON. | more or less. These ideas are carried ont with great ha 
“We have more than once commended the Globe as | mor.” —N. Y. Nation. 
the best edition of Bulwer accessible to American | ‘The Spirit of ‘%6—not 1776, but 1876—is the name of a 
readers,"— Cin. Gaz. | spirited parlor drama which has given lively pleasure to 
Each Novel sold separately. select social circles in Boston. It gives a somewhat ex 
. travagant and, therefore, amusingly, emphatic picture of 





what might be the condition of society and the facts of 


A CHARMING NEW NOVEL. | daily life if the extreme aspirations of the Woman's 
Rights party were practically fulfilied. Very witty is the 


| . 
’ ’ dialogue, very comic are the situations, very incongruous 
THE OLD on ego meal the relative positions. There is no flagging in the inter 
After the German of E. Martitt. 


| est, and we commend this clever jew d'esprif, and the two 
Br MRS A L WISTER | amusing vandevilles annexe@, to all who love fun.”’——' 
} i a s ‘ 
12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 


| ¥. Evening Post. 

“A delicions morceau, m@Je a capital snecess by the 
| delicate humor, the many aarp hits and the amusing 
‘ | situations which it produces,”—Bosfon Post 
* , Rookse } : : : P 

«* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be eent by) «pne piece abounds in sly hits at both sexea, and is a 
mail, postage free, on receipt of price by capital burlesque, kept within limits, so that it always 

eparklees, and is never dall; while it is wise in ite < 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co., jicality and significantly suggestive in its extrav gance 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, | and exaggeration. Boston Transcript 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
CATALOGUE NO. 7 OF STERLING 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


including many curious and scarce books, with prices 
affixed, forwarded free to any address. 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS, 
DEALER IN NEW aND OLD Booxs, 
506 Broadway, New York. 
ANTHRACITE AND HEALTH. 
By GEORGE DERBY, M_D., 
University Lecturer on Hygiene in Harvard University. 





IN PRESS, TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL 20, 1568. 


A Treatise on the Special Opera- 
tions of War, 


Comprising the Forcing and Defence of Defiles, the Fore- 
ing and Defence of Rivers, and the Passage of Rivers 
in Retreat, the Attack and Defence of Open 
Towns and Villages, the Conduct of Detach- 

“a ments for Special Purposes, and Notes on 

Practical Operations in Sieges. 
Br FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 

Late Colonel Second California Infantry, Brevet Brig.- 
General United States Volanteers, Author of ‘* Prac- 
tical Use of the Three Arms,” and a “ Treatise on 
Intrenchments.” 


Just PUBLISHED BY 
A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
100 Washington Street, Boston. 12mo, illustrated by ten plates, price $1 9%. Usual dis- 
Price 25 cents. Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of | count to the trade. 
son ___| SIDNEY S. RIDER & BROTHER, 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS, 


BIANCO CASELLO. 





Providence, R. I. 
ACATHYNIAN CLUB. 
A TRAGEDY. A few copies of ** Polydore Virgil,” the second isene of 
Te NN OSB | the Club, may be had at regular prices if immediate ap- 
Br LAUGHTON OSBORN, Esa. | plication be made. 
nanacel B. W. BOND, Actuary, 


The story of this tragedy, which completes the first | 60 Duane Street, New York. 
volume of Mr. Osborn’s dramatic writing, will be recog- | ——— 
nized by those familiar with Florentine history as one of 
the most romantic on record. This book, with historical | 
and critical appendices, will make about 400 pp, Price 
$1 75, cloth. 

Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 


60 Duane Street, New York. 





ALLEN EBBS, 
183 Broapway (Up-stairs), New Yor«, 
IMPORTER OF 
Fine Standard and Illustrated Books. 


ae “Dr. Denniston’s ‘Home for Invalids’ at Springdale, 

DAVID Cc. FRANCIS in the beantifal environs of Northam ptom, continues to 

a satisfactory place to recommend sick persons to, 
(Formerty C. 8. Francis & Co.), especially those requiring rest, quiet, time, pure countr 

DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, air. a modified and rational water-care treatment, and, 

ie aie with all, the advice and care of a scientific and experi. 

506 BROADWAY (uP stats). enced physician. Dr. Denniston is himself one of the 

Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time | wisest and most experienced medical men in the Connee 

to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. ticut valley, and his establishment is delightfully located, 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. and fitted with every requirement for the comfort an 

Binding executed in any style. improvement of an invalid.”’-—Springfeld Republican. 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY OF 


LANCE’S COMMENTARY. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES: CRITICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND HOMI- 
LETICAL. 

By Joun P. Laner, D.D., in connection with a number of 
eminent European Divines. Translated from the 
German, and edited, with additions original and 
eclecied, by Puitie Scuarr, D.D., in connection with 
American Divines of various evangelical denomina- 
tione. 


Price per vol., sheep, @6 50; cloth, $5. 

The new volumes of this great Work now offered to 
the public are : 

I. 

GENESIS; or the First Book of Moses, together 
with a General Theological and Homiletical Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. Translated from the 
German, with additions, by Prof. Taytek Lewis, 
LL.D., and A. Gosman, B.D. 

II. 

THE EPISTLES TO THESSALONIANS, 
TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILEMON, AND NEBREWS. 
By E. Harwoopn, D.D., I. B. Hackerr, D.D., E. A. 
Wasnsvurne, D.D., Gtonge E. Day, D.D., A. C. Ken- 
prick, D.D., and the late Jonn Litureg, D.D. 

The publication of these two volumes of LANGE'’S 
COMMENTARY is an fmportant advance in an under- 
taking now univereally regarded as 
THE GREATEST ny ENTERPRISE OF THE 

The volume devoted to GENESIS has involved a vast 
amount of labor both on th@part of the author and the 
translators, and will comm@g@§d, in no ordinary degree, 
the respectful attention of Bg#ical scholars, for no single 
commentary on this book p@ents the fruits of so much 
original thonght and research. 

The volume comprising the Pastoral and other epistles 
has had engaged upon it EIGHT European and American 
Scholars, representing FIVE DIFFERENT DENOMINA- 
TIONS, thus giving a renewed pledge of the 

TRULY CATHOLIC SPIRIT 
in which the whole enterprise is conducted. Embodying 
as it does the reeulte of the labors of the most distin- 
guished 
ORTHODOX EVANGELICAL SCHOLARS 
of the United States and the Continent, LANGE’S COM- 
MENTARY is a work which 
NO MINISTER CAN DO WITHOUT. 

At the same time it is an invaluable aid to Sunday- 

schoo] Teachers, to Laymen, and to al! Biblical Students. 





WILL BE READY IN MAY, 


CORINTHIANS. 
Translated and edited by Drs. D. W. Poor and Conway 
Wine. 


THE FOUR VOLUMES OF 


LANCE’S COMMENTARY 
Already published are: 


1. aia Translated and edited by Parurr ScHaAFr, 


».D. 

2. MARK AND LUKE, Translated and edited by Prof. 
W. G. T. Surpp, D.D., Pamir Scuarr, D.D., and Rev. 
C. C. STARBUCK. 

8 a Translated and edited by CHARLEs F. SCHAFFER, 

4. THE EPISTLES GENERAL OF JAMES, PETER, 


JOHN, AND JUDE. ‘Translated and edited by J. 
IsipoRk MoMBERT. 





*,* Each volume of LANGE’S COMMENTARY is com. 
plete in itself, aud can be purchased separately. 

The work is for eale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
prepaid, to any address, by the Publishers upon receipt 
of the price. 

CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 





Now Reapy—A NEw Poem, 
ENTITLED 
THE MEXICAN; OR, LOVE AND LAND. 
Founded on the Invasion of Maximilian. 
By Jonn M Daonatt, author of * Daisy Swain.” 16mo; 
tinted paper, 223 pages, 13 vignettes, fine cloth binding, 
price $1 50. 


American News Compary, Publishers, 121 Nassau 
Street, New York. 








| 











Li 


-PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 





| Mr. THomas Nast's Pencil Sketches will include: 


The Plymouth Pulpit and Mr. Beecher, in No. 4. 

The Editoria) Chair of the 7ridune and Horace Gree- 
ley. (No. 5.) 

The Speaker's Chair of the House; Schuyler Colfax. 

The Chair of the Chief-Justice; Mr. Chase. 

The Presidential Chair *% 

The Secretary of War, etc., etc. 





The Story entitled “TOO TRUE,’ which has called 
forth warm expressions of approval and interest from 
judicious critics, will be completed in the Second Volume, 
its dramatic interest and healthy tone, and the nature of 
the story itself, render it peculiarly timely and acceptable 
for family reading. A NEW NOVEL, by a popular 
author, will follow thie. 





CONTENTS FOR May, 1868. 
. Instinct Demoralized. Myron Benton. 
. Too True. Chap. IX. 
Out of Service. 
Fenianism—Wbhy is it? 
Going Abroad. H. T. TucKERMAN. 
Hymn of Niagara. Tos, Hity, D.D. (Harvard). 
Life in Great Cities: LY., San Francisco. Cas. W. 

ELLIoTT. 
8. The Doctor's Assistant. 
9. The Mississippi River. 
10. Peter Blossom goes to a Party. 
11. Vle Bull among his Countrymen. 
12. Woman and Work. Meta LaNnpeR. 
13. The National Finances. V. B. Densiow. 
. Nationa: Honesty. L. E. Cuittenpen. 
15. Familiar Letters from Japan. J. B. PUTNAM. 
16. Internationa! Copyright. Dr. S. lIneNa&vus PRIME. 
17. Monthly Chronicle: 
3. Fine Arts. 


1, Uccurrences, 
2. Literature. 4. Tavle-Talk. 


Terms—$4 per annum in advance, or 35 cents per num- 
ber; two copies to one acdress, $7; three copies to one 
address, $10; ten copies to one address, $30; Putvuam’s 
Magazine and Riverside Mogazine for Young People 
(price $2 50) for $5 50: Putnam's Magazine and the 
Round Table (price $6) for $8; Patnam’s Magazine and 
Littell» Living Age (price $5) for $10 ; Putnam's Magazine 
and American Law Review (price $5) for $7. Or with 
avy other journal or magazine in the same proportion. 
Special premiums for Clubs. 

N.B.—For the present a copy of the first number will 
be sent as a specimen, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 
661 Broadway, New York. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
Father Tom and the Pope; 


OR, A NIGHT IN THE VATICAN, 
With an Introduction by F. 8. Cozzens, Esq. 


s2 Oe C8 


Heren Lupiow. 
Jas. UO. Noyes. 
Tuom. WHITE. 








The finest cheap edition ever published of this gem of 
wit and humor is now ready. Price 75 cents, cloth, tinted 


paper. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 


60 Duane Street, New York. 
WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
18 Beekman Street, New York, 
HAVE JU8T PUBLISHED, 


Modern Mercantile Calculator. 
By A. D. Y. Henriques. 
1 vol. 8vo, 370 pp., $4 50. 


Lilliput Levee. 
1 vol. 12mo, 230 pp., cloth, $1 50. Illustrated by J. E. 
Mitxatis, C. GREEN, and others. 

One of the most delightfal volames of poetry for the 
young ever published in England. Lillipat Levee has 
already won a place among juvenile classics, and it is 
sure to be an equally great favorite here. 


Crandpapa’s Arithmetic: 
A Fairy Tale. By Jean Mace. 
1 vol. 12mo, 120 pp., cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 

This work combines instruction with entertainment in 
a most pleasing manmer. Under the guise of one of his 
delightfal fairy tales, Jean Macé, the greatest living 
writer of this clase of literature, unfolds the mysteries 
of the fandamental principles of arithmetic in so clear 
and simple a manner that every child who can read must 
understand them at once ; thus, almost without an effort, 
mastering difficulties which months of tedious drudgery 
might not overcome, 


Coldsmith’s Biography of Tommy Trip 


and his Dog Jowler, 


To which is appended a history of Birds and Beasts, 
with descriptions of each in prose and verse, Illustrated 
with copies of the original engravings, by Thomas 
Bewick. 

To Tue Trape.—Particular attention paid to JoBBINe, 
in all its branches. 





MARSHALL’S LINE ENGRAVED PORTRAIT 


or 


GENERAL GRANT. 


Mesers. TICKNOR & FIELDS take pleasure in placing 
before the American people this superb Engraving, which 
must be regarded as the only authentic snd satisfactory 
portrait yet produced of General Grant. It is from the 
same hand that executed those portraits of Washington 
and Lincoln which have taken rank among the master. 
pieces of lineal art; and it is confidently believed that 
this likeness is destined to become the historic portrait 
of General Grant. 

The engraving has been made from Mr. Marshall's own 
painting, and gives, with striking fidelity, all the fine 
points of that great work. In the execution of this por- 
trait the artist had unusual facilities for becoming 
acquainted with his illustrious subject, and obtained 
numerous sittings. His object was not to produce simply 
a likeness of General Grant, but to represent the features 
of his countenance accutately, with their best and mo-t 
characteristic expression. As a portrait of General 

Grant, it differs widely from all others; but the publish 
ers believe that it is at oneé the best and the truest por- 
trait of him ; and, as correborating this opinion, they in- 
vite attention to the following testimonials from persons 
well qualified by acquaintance, taste, and culture to pro- 
nounce upon the meri f this engraving asa portrait 
and as a work of art: 


(Fro #8. GRANT.) 

Wasninxeron, Feb, 25, 1865. 
Dear Sir: I am delighted 
with your splendid en ing of my husband. I cannot 
say too much in its praise. Asa likeness I do not think 
it conld be better, and I shall always prize your elegant 
gift. Yours truly, 


Mr. W. E. Marsa 


JULIA D. GRANT. 
(From SENATOR SUMNER.) 


“Tt is a rare and finished work, excellent as a likeness, 
and altogether worthy of a place in any collection, or on 
the walls of any house.” 


(From Ma. 7 Pr 


‘It is really a noble specimen of the art of engraving. 
It is admirable as a likenees, and appears to me to give 
the character of the original more perfectly than any en- 
graving which I have seen.” 


(From Mr. G. W. Curtis.) 


‘*The same force and fidelity, the same exquisite ekill 
and delicacy which you have made us all admire in your 
Washington and Lincoln, are renewed in this masterly 
work. It shows all that simplicity, tenacity, sagacity: 
modesty, and moderation which explain Grant's career, 
and commend him so closely to the regard and respect of 
his countrymen.” 

(From Mas.-Gen. Howanp ) 

“I do not know that I was ever more highly pleased 
with a work of the kind. ‘he likeness is striking and 
the picture life-like. I am sure, though having several 
engravings of the General, that I should prefer this one, 
all things being considered, to any that I have yet seen.” 

(From Mr. HuntINeToN, the eminent artist.) 

“It has a large, massive style, and great force and rich. 
ness. The best thing about itis the truth with which you 
have rendered the indomitable spirit of the man.” 





*,* This Engraving will be sold by subscription only. 
Agents are wanted to canvass every town of the United 
States. 

FOR TERMS ADDRESS— 


For the New England States, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
For New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio, Michigan, or any Southern State, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
63 Bleecker Street, New York. 
For Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kaneas, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota, 
JOHN H. AMMON, 
Western News Company, Chicago, Ili. 
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ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1868, OVER $9,000,000. 


THE NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 
18 ONE OF THE 
OLDEST INSTITUTIONS 


Of the kind in America, having been chartered in the 
year 1841, and commenced business in May, 1845. 

During the twenty-three years of its existence it has 
issued policies upon the lives of more than 


‘FIFTY THOUSAND PERSONS, 


and has paid in losses $5,000,000 to the families and repre- 
sentatives of those who have deceased while members of 
the Company. 

Special care in the selection of iis risks, strict economy, 
and a safe and judicious investment of its funds, emphat- 
ically characterize the management of this Company. 

Policies are issued in all the favorable forms which ex- 
perience has indicated as favorable to the assured, and 
can be made payable at a specified time during the life- 
time of the assured or at death. Premiums may be paid 
annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

An increase of over Six Mi.Lion DoLiarRs in the Assets 
during the past four years has been attained, notwith- 
standing that nearly Two MiL1i0n Dotxiars for Losses, 
and over Ong MiLiion Doiiars for Dividends, have been 
actually paid out during that period. 

On January 1, 1868, the Company had, after providing 
for the reinsurance of all its risks, and the payment of 
all its liabilities, 


A Divisible Surplus of $1,642,425 59, 
which, it being conducted on the purely Mutual Plan, is 
to be wholly divided among its policy-holders. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’t Med. Examiner. 


taeatea Examiners. 





One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
“B. T. Bassirr’s Lion Corresz.”’ This Coffee is roasted, 
ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the United States Government. All the “ Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance 
Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than any other pure “‘ Coffee.” One can in 
every twenty contains a ONz DoLLAR GREENBACK. For 
sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Cof- 


fee, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to 


the factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 





THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
gtes no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excelient Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count offered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY, N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
~~ Naa 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 





of Seventh 
Williams’ 





OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New York. 





s. Gc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 





insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4 Prins Street, New YorgE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL St., 
{SSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WEYBOSSET Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 





Russel! Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of “ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 


M. Forbes, Nathanic! Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
| Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Yrancis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8S. Fields, 1 mnceton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 





| for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
| and of farnishing Designs and Superintendence for Build- 
| ings and Grounds and other Architectural and ineering 
| Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 


Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
} 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
. CALVERT VAUX, 
| 110 WITHERS. 


Broadway FRED'K C. 
| New York, January 1, 1966. 


laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John | 


ACRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Successors TO Nourse, Mason & Co, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, kre. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 


53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 





1841. 
S. DAVIS, Jr.'s 
CELEBRATED “ DIAMOND” BRAND SUGAR-CURED 


HAMS, 


CINCINNATI, 
Sold by leading Grocers in principal Cities 
READ & ROUNDEY, Agents, 
Corner Beaver and New Streets, 
New Yorx, 


“Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 


ALL KINDS OF 
MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 


TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED, 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 
AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston, 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICE, CHASE & CO., 


10 & 12 German Street, Baliimore. 


AMERICAN CONDENSED MILK 
COMPANY 


STILL AHEAD! 


ITS MILK ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE RICHEST 
AND PUREST! 

A would-be rival Company, having made certain insin- 
uations regarding the AMERICAN COMPANY'S Milk, 
the ‘“‘AMERICAN ” asserted that its Condensed Milk 
contained more Pure, Unadulterated, Unskimmed Coun- 
try Milk than any other offered for sale in the city, and 
challenged proof to the contrary. As the fact stil) re- 
mains undisputed, the 


AMERICAN CONDENSED MILK 
COMPANY 
takes this method of placing it before the public. 
THE AMERICAN CONDENSED MILK 


Is the Most Convenient Milk for Hotels and Shipping! 
The Most Economical Milk for Families! The Purest 
and Safest Food for Infants! 





USE THE BEST. 


AMERICAN CONDENSED MILK 
COMPANY, 





141 Fourth Avenue 
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“UNION ADAMS, 


687 BROADWAY. NEW YORE, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars,. and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


A New Table Knife! 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Is not offensive to the smell, like rubber. 
Is beautiful in design and finish. 
Is the best possible article for families, hotels, restau- 
rants, and steamboats. 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and 
blade ; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


IuportTers oF CHINA, GLASS, ETC., 
479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 


P.S.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS 


Manufactured for us by the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY. 











First Mortgage Bonds of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, 


bearing six per cent. interest and principal payable in 
gold, for sale at par and accrued interest, in currency. 
Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 





FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Financial Agents C. P. R. R, 
5 Nassau STREET. 





MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


NIAGARA 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL, - . - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, JANUARY 1, 1868, 1,371,315 83 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850, 
Cash Dividends paid in sixteen years, £68 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President, 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


Principal Warehouses : { 





FIRE co. 





PARISIAN HONORS. 

We submit the following to our readers. 
unnecessary : 

“At the Paris. Universal Exposition, Messrs. Wheeler 
& Wilson, 625 Broadway, received the gold medal, and 
the only one awarded for the most perfect sewing machine 
and button-hole machine exhibited. 

“J. C. Densy, New York, 


“U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition.” 


Comment is 





“ The only gold medal for the manufacture and perfec- 
tion of sewing machines and button-hole machines was 
awarded to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, of New York. 

“Henry F. Q. D’Auieny, 
** Member of International Jury and 


—Demorest’s. Reporter of same.” 


FREEM AN & BURR, Clothing Warehouse, 
ye + yan and 90 Nassau Streets, 8. E. cor. Fulton and 


SPRING CLOTHING—FREEMAN & BURR, 
Our Stock for the present 
season is of unparalleled ex- 
tent and variety. MEN’S 
and BUYS’ CLOTHING of 
every description, Seely. 
made, with the choicest Fa 
rics, both Foreign and Deo- 
mestic, for orders to meas- 
ure. 124 Fulton St. 








— FREEMAN & BURR. 
English and American Wa- 
ter-proof, Silk Mixtures, 
Meltons, English and Scotch 
Tweeds, Fine any Silk 
Lined, Inverness and Glen- 
gary Capes, etc., at the very 
owest prices. 
124 Fulton St. 


FREEMAN & BURR’S— 
In great variety, and suitable 
for any occupation, embrac- 
ing every novelty both of 
material and 7 SACK, 
REGISTER, EWMAR- 


SPRING OVERCOATS 





BUSINESS SUITS AT 


124 Fulton St. 


DRESS SUITS AT FREEMAN & BURR’S—Suit- 
able for all occasions, both 

of medium and extra qualit 

with CLOTH or STL 

VEST and fine DOESKIN 

PANTS. Special attention 

given to Clerical Suits. Per- 


Hee A Fulton St. 
povs SUITS AT FREEMAN & BURR’S—For 
all ages, from 3 to 


ears. 
Home and School suits 








Metropolitan SACKS, Bis- | Té: 


mark, Garibaldi ZOUAVES, 
VEST, CUTAWAY. Em: 
broidered and Braided Suits, 
all in great variety of Style 
; and Texture. 124 Fulton St. 
FURNISHING GOODS — FREEMAN & BURR. 

SHIRTS of White & French 

Muslin, Ready-made and 

Made to M . All kinds 
of UNDERWEAR, SHIRTS. 
DRAWERS, etc., Linen and 
Paper Collars, Ties, Scarfs, 
Stocks, Suspenders, Socks, 
Gloves, all at prices as low 
as the lowest. 


*,* Send for Price List and New Rules for Self-Meas- 
urement. 


FREEMAN & BURR, Clothing Warehouse, 


124 Fulton and 90 Nassau Streets, New York. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANO-FORTES, WITH T. PATENT COMBINA- 
TION (SOUNDING BOARDS. 
Patented August 14, 1866. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the test advantage to the tone of the instru- 
ment, as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of 
the 0, and produces thereby a pure i 
ly superior in quality and power to that of the o 

0. The sounding- . released 
with the piano-case, and resting upon under sounding- 
boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 
nection, andits vibra: quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in évery respect, and pur- 
chasers wil] have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the 
instrument, cbtained from the experience of our patron 
who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this 











nary 
from its connection 


iquid tone great- |. 





eminently household instrument, as well ai ties pro- 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and } 
examine our assormment. . 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles. 





TIFFANY & CO., 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 


550 anp 552 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention to the following notices of their Goods 
lately exhibited 


IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


For which they received the only award ever made by a 
seeige country to American Manufacturers of Silver 
are. 


From the London Art Journal, November, 1867. 
“This page contains engravings of three Tea Services, 
and other objects in silver, manufactured by Messrs. 
Tiffany and Co., of New York. They are all designed and 
executed by American artiste, and are not su by 
any articles of the kind in the Exhibition. 


The designs 
are of the best order, introducing neither too much nor 
too little ornament, while they all evidence of good 


workmanship. The establishment of Messrs. Tiffany is 
the largest in the New World; it is of great importance, 
therefore, that they should minister ure taste in 
America; they are doing so, if we may Judge from their 
contribution. Our only regret is that they have not sent 
more; it is, however, something to show what America 
is producing and estimating. These ‘ exhibits’ hold their 
own beside the best of England and France.” 
From the “ Reports of Artisans selected by a Committee 
appointed by the Council of the British iety of Arts 
to visit the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867."" (Page 


171. 

rman & Co., of New York, have but a very small 
case of silver , but the articles exhibited are of a 
very superior . The coffee-services and wake 
ornamented in flat chasing are very beautiful, both in 
outline and workmanship ; some of the articles are near- 
ly, if not quite, equal to repoussé.” 

Jb, (Page 203.) “On Design.” 

“ Tiffany & Co. show a few excellent tea-sets, etc., hoth 
as to form and decoration; the flat chasing described in 
the catal as capone A 

to 


fe ; the drawing exeeedingly good. A 
yn in the ant of decorating utility.” 
ib. (Page 208.) “Remarks.” 
‘ Am silver work is 
cannot boast of quantity, 
ae The forms of 


may be ed. 
nd exhibited by 
3zeem: to be a. of their clase, 
rare and costl an elabora tod to the ighout de. 

e « 
this little dieplay of the ny 


t 
Compared with works of a similar 
other countries, th 
baving no rivals. 


on, th Ameri ts h 
Spal cans res’ nm hum- 

le work, provi: t ordinary articles may be exalted 
and invested with a dignity that will entitle them to rank 
with the proudest evements of indus art.” 





The Nation. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH. 


“Thoroughly and safely progressive in spirit, contain- 
ing an incomparable summary of the events concerning 
which it is essential that every man, who would lay any 
just claim to being well informed, should read.”— Maine 
Normal. 
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